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By Liz Kendall 
News Editor 


Throngs of supporters, as well 
as some protestors, greeted President 
Obama at the University of Vermont on 
Friday during the first presidential visit 
to the state since 1995. 

With deafening cheers and high 
hands clapping, the president was wel- 
comed by a standing room only crowd 
of 4,400 at UVM’s multipurpose athletic 
facility. “It is good to be in Vermont,” 
Obama declared. : 

“In the United States, Vermont has 
gone the longest without a presidential 
visit,’ Obama began. “We decided that 
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today we are going to reset the clock.” 
Bill Clinton came to Burlington 17 
years ago on a brief visit that included a 
hands-shaking stop at the Oasis Diner on 
Bank Street (now El Cortijo). 
With a performance by Grace Pot- 
ter and the Nocturnals preceding, Obama 


- *s speach, the event included speeches 


by Burlington Mayor-elect Miro Wein- 
berger and Vermont senators Patrick 
Leahy and Bernie Sanders. Local busi- 
ness owner Jeanne Morrissey introduced 
the president, describing the event and 
her role in it as “a remarkable and surreal 
experience.” 

The president frequently made refer- 


Obama Comes to Town 





Photo by Bethany Prendergast 
President Barack Obama gives a campaign speach to a crowd of 4,400 last Friday at the University of Vermont. 


ence in his 30-minute campaign speech 
to his past three years in office. 

“For the first time in nine years, 
there are no Americans fighting in Iraq,” 
Obama announced, prompting pro- 
longed applause and cheers. 

“Change is the fact that for the first 
time in history, you don’t have to hide 
who you love to serve the country you 
love,” Obama said in reference to the re- 
peal of the “Don’t Ask Don’t Tell” policy 
in 2010. 


See OBAMA on page 4 


Junior Pete Donnally 
dominates on the 
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A Road to Recovery 
for College’s Addicts 


By Bethany Prendergast 
Managing Editor 


“Unlike most of my peers, when I start- 
ed drinking I just couldn’t stop,’ “Katie” 
confessed. “I wouldn’t know where I would 
end up, or what would happen. Maybe I’d 
wake up in a blackout four days later and 
say, ‘Did I go to classes? Did I sleep in my 
room?” 

Up until a year ago, Katie didn’t think 
she had a problem. [Editor’s note: The 
source’s name has been changed at her re- 
quest to conform with the principles of Al- 
coholics Anonymous.] While friends and 
roommates expressed concern, the St. Mi- 
chael’s junior wrote off her alcoholism and 
drug addiction with the excuse that these be- 
haviors were typical of the college lifestyle. 

“When you say the word ‘alcoholic’ 
the first thing that pops into my mind is 
the homeless man on the. street who hasn’t 
showered in four weeks,” she said. “People 
who haven’t experienced it outside that con- 
text aren’t going to red-flag those students 
that are drinking and using because it’s so 
acceptable. It’s hard for people to recognize, 
‘Maybe I need to seek help’ when they’re 
saying, ‘But everyone’s drinking like this.’”” 

By her sophomore year, Katie was no 
longer drinking and taking drugs like ev- 
eryone else. She was abusing alcohol, mari- 
juana, cocaine and heroin. She could no lon- 
ger defend her actions but she didn’t know 
where to go to get help. 

“T wasn’t willing to go to health servic- 
es and be like ‘PS, I do coke before all my 
classes,” Katie explained in regard to her 
experience in previous semester. “It contin- 
ued to escalate and escalate and I couldn’t go 
to class without having six or seven shots to 
just get myself to baseline. If I didn’t use in 
the morning I was shaking.” 


See RECOVERY on page 10 
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Granderson Encourages Students to “Hustle” 





Photo by Dan Evarts 
LZ Granderson urges his audience in the McCarthy Arts Center to 


“change, adapt and to hustle.” 


By Dan Evarts 
Photo Editor 


CNN and ESPN columnist 
LZ Granderson spoke to an en- 
thused crowd in the McCar- 
thy Arts Center on March 28. 
Granderson, who was invited to 
speak at St. Michael’s by Com- 
mon Ground, covered a range of 
topics including an increasingly 
difficult job market, “hustling”, 
and the age-old comparison of 
“twinks” and “bears.” 

The self proclaimed “in- 
dependent film of the ESPN 
world” made his way onto the 
stage, stripped off a sweater and 
told the audience that while he 
tried to look professional, it was 
just too hot in the building. The 
audience laughed, and this set 


the stage for the rest of the eve” 


ning. 
Granderson wove in and out 


of serious messages and come- 
dic relief. 

“So yeah, I’m gay in case 
you guys didn’t know,” Grander- 
son said with a deep laugh. “You 
can tweet that if you want!” 

Granderson emphasized the 
importance of seeing others as 
people, and not using labels. He 
cited experiences from his own 
life to engage the audience and 
again used humor to get his point 
across. 

“My mom, she watches 
‘Modern Family’, so in her mind, 
she’s a gay activist,” Granderson 
said. 

In addition to speaking 


‘about sexuality and race, Grand- 


erson, who is African Ameri- 
can, gave advice on today’s job 
market. One student asked what 
he could do to succed as a jour- 
nalist, and to this, Granderson 
responded “get out now!” He 


was answered again with laughs 
from the audience. 

Then, on a more serious 
note, Granderson explained that 
when students graduate, they 
must be ready to diversify. No 
longer is it normal for someone 
to come out of school and work 
just one job. People now are hav- 
ing to “hustle,” he said. 

“You always have to be 
willing to change, adapt, and to 
hustle,” Granderson said. 

In response to audience 
questions, Granderson drove 
home his final point that it is 
easier to love than it is to hate. 

“Your generation can live 
the love that those generations 
before you have fought for,” 
Granderson said. “We are go- 
ing to need your generation to 
help the older folks remember to 


love.” 


S.A. Concert Fails to Draw Paying Customers 


By Greer Lemnah 
Staff Writer 


After hours of setup by 
nearly 40 workers, the Ross 
Sports Center was finally ready. 
The maroon tarps were laid out, 
the stage was set, and soon the 
doors would open for the Student 
Association’s annual spring con- 
cert. 

The headliner, Jay Sean, a 
British pop musician, attracted 
about 700 students on March 24. 
Jay Sean wore a red leather jack- 
et and black leather pants for the 
heavily publicized show. 

With tickets __ originally 
priced at $20, few were sold 
im the weeks leading up to the 
event. In hopes of drawing more 
students to the venue, the S.A. 
made a last-minute decision to 
let St. Michael’s IS holders into 
the concert for free. 

“We had been seeking feed- 
back from students since ticket 
sales began, and heard that many 
people’s funds were low, given 
the proximity of the concert to 
spring break, ~ explained Eric 
Jeukkuri, the co-secretary of 
programming for the S.A. 

With an annual budget of 
$100,000 for all special events, 


the S.A. sponsored spring con- 
cert was one of the big-budget 
items. 

Jaukkuri declined to reveal 
what the S.A. paid Jay Sean to 
perform, citing a provision in the 
contract for the show. 

“It’s written in our contract 
with him. We can’t say how 
much we paid for him.” 

Even if all the tickets were 
sold, the revenue would not have 


6 





Picking one per- 
former for one 
concert that every- 
one will enjoy is a 
challenge, to say 
the least. 9 


Eric Jaukkuri 








covered the concert’s costs, said 
S.A. Secretary of Finance Chris 
Eldridge. 

“We never make any money, 
or even break even for any con- 
cert that we have done at SMC,” 
he noted. “Ticket sales are nor- 


mally just a fraction of the funds 
that are raised, and only help the 
Student Association lower the 
cost [to] a fraction of the amount 
of the concert.” 

No matter who the artist 
is, some students always seem 
to voice unhappiness about the 
choice. 

“There are roughly 2,000 
students at our school, many 
with very different tastes in 
music and with favorite artists,” 
Jaukkuri said. “Picking one per- 
former for one concert that ev- 
eryone will enjoy is a challenge, 
to say the least.” 

By conducting student sur- 
veys, contacting booking agents 
and finding artists available for 
the specific dates within the 
S.A.’s budget, the student lead- 
ers go through a long process to 
make the concert happen. 

“We just look at who is in 
our price range and make our de- 
cision based on who we believe 
will satisfy the most people,” El- 
dridge said. 

Some students in attendance 
voiced their approval of the art- 
ist known for his hits such as 
“Down,” and “Do You Remem- 
ber?” 

“T really liked his energy,” 


said junior Nick Vasilopoulos. 

“T really liked it. It was 
something to do,” added sopho- 
more Loren Lachapelle, who had 
initially bought a ticket, but re- 
turned it once the event became 
free. 

With controversy coming 
year after year about the artist 
chosen for the spring concert, 
some in the S.A. expected the 
negative reactions to Jay Sean. 

“It’s just impossible and 
happens every year,” Eldridge 
said. “No matter who we pick, 





Photo by Dan Evarts 
Pop musician Jay Sean performs on March 24 in front of about 700 
students, each of whom watched the show free of charge. 


"there is always going to be nega- 


tive feedback. There was great 
crowd reaction for the entire 
Jay Sean act, and people were 
dancing and had smiles on their 
faces.” 

Jaukkuri acknowledged the 
money issues, and said there 
could be room for discussion in 
the coming years. “Maybe it is 
time to rethink how we look at 
providing students an opportu- 
nity to enjoy the music scene in 
Burlington,” Jaukkuri said. 
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St. Michael’s Mourns Murdered Graduate Student 





ndon State College 
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Melissa Jenkins and her son, Ty. 
By Paul Palladino 
Sports Editor 


The St. Michael’s College 
community was shocked and 
saddened by the murder of grad- 
uate student Melissa Jenkins, 33, 
on March 25. 

Jenkins was enrolled in one 
class this semester at St. Mi- 
chael’s and was nearing comple- 
tion of her master’s degree in 
education with a concentration 
in curriculum development. She 
was the mother of 2-year-old 
Tyrell Robertson, whose father, 
B.J. Robertson, played basket- 
ball for St. Michael’s from 2002- 
2006. 


Students 


By Colin Ellis 
Columns Editor 


Media studies professor Jon 
Hyde posed a challenge to his 
Global ~Communications _ stu- 
dents in 2004: give up your cell 
phones for a week to earn some 
extra credit. At the time cell 
phones were just beginning to 
take off on campus, according to 
_ Hyde, and the addictive nature of 
media was becoming apparent. 

“I overheard some students 
saying ‘I’d die without my cell 
phone,” Hyde recalled. “Sure, it 
may be a glib comment but in a 
more nuanced way it was kind of 
reflective of how people already 
thought that device was part of 
their lives and they couldn’t live 
without it.” 

Fast-forward to today, 
and. cell-phone abstention has 
morphed into something much 
more than a simple extra credit 


“She was a very beautiful 
spirit,” professor of education 
Aostre Johnson said. “She was 
very thoughtful and kind. A lov- 
ing person.” 

Johnson was Jenkins’ advi- 
sor and taught her in one class 
three years ago. 

“We're all in shock and 
incredibly moved by what’s 
going on,” Johnson said. Not- 
ing that Jenkins was a popular 
elementary science teacher at 
the St.Johnsbury Academy in 
Vermont’s Northeast Kingdom, 
Johnson added, “We’re think- 
ing how difficult it is for young 
people to comprehend a tragedy 
of this kind. Her concern would 
be about her son’s welfare.” 

John Barone, who taught 
Jenkins in Fundamentals of Cur- 
riculum this semester at St. Mi- 
chael’s said “it was very difficult 
to have class this Wednesday 
and not have her there. We all 
felt a void with her not being in 
the room.” 

Jenkins’ death began to 
register fully with some of her 
fellow students during class on 
Wednesday. 

“A couple of the people 
mentioned that they were fine 


until they walked into the room,” 
Barone said. “She always sat in 
the same spot in the front left of 
the room. I even mentioned dur- 
ing the class how it was hard for 
me to look at that particular spot 
in the room.” 

At the end of the class, Bar- 
one read Jenkins’ final reflec- 
tion piece to the class. 

“Tt just all talked about her 
connections to her students and 
her connection to her own son,” 
Barone said. “And as a teacher, 
making sure she created the best 
possible learning for every child 
and that’s what she wants for her 
own son as well.” 

St. Michael’s President Jack 
Neuhauser witnessed the sym- 
pathy and support from the cam- 
pus. 

“T’ve been to probably four 
or five events today and there 
sure were a lot of pink shirts 
worn in her memory,” Neuhaus- 
er said. “People will need a little 
bit of time, especially people who 
knew her well, to come to terms 
with this. This is not easy.” 

The St. Michael’s commu- 
nity joined the rest of the state in 
wearing pink shirts in Jenkins’ 
memory on March 30. 


“T worked with her last sum- 
mer on developing her methodol- 
ogy on her final research project 
that she was going to do this 
coming summer,” Anne Judson 
said. “I talked with her on Sat- 
urday about her methodology for 
her final research course.” 

Judson, the director of grad- 
uate education, described Jen- 
kins as focused and respectful. 

“She was soft-spoken and 
intent on getting her master’s, 
even though she drove an hour 
and a half each way after teach- 
ing during the day to St. Mike’s 
for 5-7:30 classes,” Judson said. 
“She would have finished this 
summer.” 

She pointed out how Jen- 
kins’ death has _ resonated 
throughout the community. 

“For all of us, even people 
who didn’t know her, any kind 
of death like that brings up 
emotions,” Judson said. “One 
woman who has a 2-year-old, her 
thoughts immediately went to 
what would it have been like if 
her 2-year-old had gone through 
that experience.” 

A fund has been started to 
help financially support Tyrell 
Robinson. 


“More often than not I 
would be sitting one seat and she 
would be sitting in the seat right 
in front of me,’ said Assistant 
Director of Admissions Mike 
Stefanowicz was a classmate of 
Jenkins’ in the master;s educa- 
tion program. 

“More often than not I 
would be sitting in one seat and 
she would be sitting in the seat 
right in front of me,” Stefano- 
wicz said. “The conversations 
we had were always about her 
students. She always had some- 
thing positive and constructive 
to say.” 

“Her son’s father is an 
alum,” added Stefanowicz, who 
works as assistant director of ad- 
missions of St. Michael’s. “One 
thing that came out of our class 
from a staff member, she said, ‘I 
know him and he’s a great dad 
and he’s going to be a great sup- 
port for Ty.” 


Donations can be made to 
Jenkins’ family through 

The Melissa Jenkins Memo- 
rial Fund c/o Passumpsic Sav- 
ings Bank, 497 Railroad Street, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 05819 





Experience a Week Technology-Free 


option. “Disconnect to Recon- 
nect,” as it is now called, has be- 
come a campus-wide challenge 
to step away from as much media 
as possible. 

“It’s really important to 
just disconnect,” said sopho- 
more Courtney Burnett. “When 
you have your phone you feel 
stressed out all the time. It’s nice 
to not always be looking for it.” 

This was Burnett’s second 
time going offline. During the 
fall semester she gave up tech- 
nology for the full week, rather 
than just three days, which she 
admitted was harder. In both in- 
stances she went completely off 
the grid, turning off television 
and computers in addition to her 
cell phone. 

“It was a lot different,” 
Burnett said. “Once you hit day 
three that’s when you start get- 
ting the jitters. You don’t get the 
whole feeling if you only do it for 
three.” 


Hyde admits that discon- 
necting has become harder at the 
dawn of the social media age. 

“A lot of people now think 
really and truly that they can’t 
survive without it,’ Hyde said. 
“There is this real and almost 
self-fulfilling prophesy that peo- 
ple have conditioned themselves 
to think that their life depends on 
that kind of device and techno- 
centric connection.” 

Disconnecting completely is 
much easier said than done. Ju- 
nior Anthony Bassignani said he 
wanted to go offline, but wasn’t 
able to, given how much of class 
work is now done online. ° 

“T wanted to do it, but I had 
too many little things that relied 
on a single text or email,” Bassig- 
nani said. “There’s so little ver- 
bal communication that every- 
thing relies on that one email or 
text to get to a meeting on time 
or even realize you have a meet- 
ing. This week just didn’t allow 





it.” Bassignani added that he sees 


the benefits in disconnecting. 








Photo by Colin Ellis 
A panel discusses “Disconnent to Reconnect” on Thurday, March 29 
in the McCarthy Arts Center 


See TECHNOLOGY on page 5 
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President Obama shook hands with supporters following his 30-minute speech. 


Obama 


Continued from page | 


“TJ didn’t expect to feel as 
connected to it as I did, and I was 
really moved by how much I felt 
like his promises were to me, just 
as much as they are to all Ameri- 
cans,” St. Michael’s College se- 
nior Sunny Masison said. 

Obama continued, “I’m here 
not just because I need your help, 
but because the country needs 
your help. We rise and fall as 
one nation, as one people. That’s 
what this election is about.” 

Proclaiming that a college 
education is “not a luxury,” but 
“an economic imperative which 
every family in America should 
be able to afford,’ Obama de- 
scribed an “economy built to 
last” as one which “supports sci- 
entists and researchers.” 

He then declared to a crash- 
ing sea of applause, “We don’t 
need science deniers.” 

“T left really charged and 
inspired,” Masison said. “I loved 
how much he spoke about stu- 
dents and about teachers, as I’m 
going to become one myself. I 
felt really grateful to live in this 
country and to be able to be 
young here and to define what 
this country is as I continue to 
grow up.” 

St. Michael’s College senior 
Jill Monahan echoed emcee Mor- 
rissey, calling the experience of 
seeing the president “surreal.” 

“He touched on what seemed 
like all of the really important 


topics in the upcoming election 
which was great to hear,’ Mona- 
han said. 

Insisting “there’s no chal- 
lenge we can’t overcome,” 
Obama declared, “We need to 
make sure that the next gen- 
eration of manufacturing takes 
place not in Asia, not in Europe, 
but in factories in Detroit and 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 

“1’m not a perfect presi- 
dent,’ Obama conceded, “But 
I’m willing to fight for you.” 

Junior Dan Bower, a mem- 
ber of the St. Michael’s College 
Conservatives Club, protested 
outside the event. With a group of 
three friends, Bower held a sign 
that read ‘Obama = war crimi- 
nal.’ Bower said their 4-hour pro- 
test targeted no specific issue, but 
rather Obama himself. 

“The general overview of 
what my friends and I protested 
ranged from the recent health 
care mandate to the NDAA,”’ 
Bower said, referring to the [Na- 
tional Defense Authorization 
Act], which authorizes indefinite 
detention of American citizens 
of involvement in terrorism. 

“We were unfortunately 
surrounded by about 150 of the 
Occupy [Wall Street] protestors, 
and we were trying to differenti- 
ate ourselves,” Bower said. 

“T don’t think there was any 
impact,’ Bower added. “The 
president is not going to change 
his mind after seeing a handful 
of protestors, but in Burlington, 
Vermont, the heart of American 
liberalism, we showed that we 
don’t agree.” 

In an explanation of the po- 


litical divide in today’s United 
States and alluding to his low 
approval ratings, the president 
urged supporters to stand by his 
side. 

“Sometimes the change we 
fought for doesn’t always come 
as fast,’ Obama said. “I know 
it's tempting to sometimes get 
discouraged, and to think, well, 
maybe change just isn’t possible. 
But I did say back in 2008, real 
change it’s hard, it takes time, it 
takes more than a single term, 
and more than a single presi- 
dent.” 

“We are still recovering 
from the worst economic storm 
in generations,” he added. 

In one of several digs at his 
Republican opponents, and to an 
audience booing in agreement 
with his criticisms, Obama de- 
nounced what he termed “you’re- 
on-your-own economics.” 

“Tt’s been tried in our his- 
tory and it did not work. It was 
tried in the decade before the 
Great Depression. It didn’t work 
when we tried it in the last de- 
cade. What they’re peddling 


has been tried. It did not work,” 
Obama declared. 

“You hear politicians talk- 
ing about values in an election 
year. Hard work and personal re- 
sponsibility, that’s a value. Look- 
ing out for one another, that’s a 
value,” Obama added. 

Referring to his opponents, 
the president paraphrased their 
view as, 

“Tf you’re out of work, can’t 
find a job, tough luck. If you 
don’t have health care, that’s 
your problem. [They’re] calling 
for Americans to pull themselves 
up by their bootstraps — even if 
they don’t have boots,’ Obama 
continued. “They are wrong.” 

He persuaded Masison. “I 
really feel like he is on my side 
and I’m sincere in my belief that 
he isn’t going to let me down, or 
leave me hanging out here on a 
limb,” she said. 

Describing his own vision as 
“everybody who works hard has 
a chance to get ahead...It doesn’t 
matter who we are, where we 
come from, what we look like.” 

Tickets to the speech were 
priced at $44 for students and a 
minimum of $100 for the general 
public. A fundraising luncheon 
at the South Burlington Sheraton 
Hotel preceding the UVM event 
was priced at $7,500 a plate or 
$10,000 per couple. 

Masison waited in line be- 
fore the event for an hour and 
said the $44 she paid wasn’t an 
enormous sacrifice. 

“Tt’s $44 I could have spent 
on something unnecessary like 
new clothes or dinner out, but I’d 
rather spend [it] on our country,” 
she said. 

St. Michael’s College po- 
litical science professor Bill Gro- 
ver did not attend the event and 
called it “a shame” that Obama 
“did not have one: public event 
that was free.” “That’s not the 


Vermont character,” Grover said. 
“He raised about $660-$670 
million in 2008, and he'll prob- 
ably need to raise about a billion 
in this election, the first billion- 
dollar campaign,” Grover said. 

_ “He doesn’t need to gather 
a penny in Vermont. Certainly 
[he] is going to win in Vermont,” 
Grover added, noting that Ver- 
mont’s three electoral votes are 
virtually guaranteed to go to the 
Democratic nominee. 

Obama called for colleges 
and universities to stop raising 
tuition costs in order to help 
make higher education more af- 
fordable. 

“For kids who graduate, the 
most daunting challenge can be 
the cost of college,’ Obama said. 

“When Americans hold 
more tuition debt than they do 
credit card debt, you know we 
have a problem,” Obama added. 
He called on Congress to “stop 
the interest rates that are cur- 
rently scheduled to go up in July 
on student loans, which will be a 
huge problem for a lot of young 
people.” 

He suggested that the Re- 
publican-controlled House of 
Representatives will be to blame 
if the rate rise is not prevented. 

“T’ve already asked Con- 
gress to do it/’ Obama said, 
“They haven’t done it, shocking 
enough.” 

Calling for  bipartisan- 
ship and national unity, Obama 
praised President Lincoln “our 
first Republican president” 


“who, by the way, couldn’t win 
the nomination for the Republi- 
can primary right now.” 
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Technology | Change of Plans for Kentucky Trip 


Continued from page 3 


“It’s good to just get away from technology,” 
he said, adding that the college’s religious retreat 
initiative provides a similar service. When tak- 
ing part in a retreat “you’re not allowed to have 
any technology, not even a watch,” Bassignani 
added. “You're supposed to live in the now.” 

The hardest part, according to Burnett, was 
giving up her phone. 

_ “It’s definitely the whole staying-connect- 
ed-to-everyone thing, even if I just want to go 
to dinner with someone,” Burnett said. “It’s the 
constant connection, always having someone to 
talk to.” 

Disconnect to Reconnect culminated this 
past Thursday with a panel discussion held in 
McCarthy Arts Center. Included on the panel 
was psychologist Paul Foxman and Ann DeMar- 
le, the director of Champlain College’s Emer- 
gent Media Center. Sociology professor Robert 
Brenneman ironically delivered his message via 
a pre-recorded video projected on a large screen. 

Hyde said he believes the thing to be gained 
from stepping away from technology is power. 

“Most people, after they go through a week 
without it realize that a lot of the communication 
that happens over it causes a fair amount of anx- 
iety,’ Hyde said. “By putting the devices away 
__ they were more able to prioritize when they used 
the devices and for what purpose.” 

To Burnett “the most important lesson is 
that it’s really easy to get caught up these days 
with technology. Everyone’s living in this fast- 
paced world where you have no time to just sit 
down and think about the more important things 
in life. 

“We’re multitasking a lot in our lives,” Bur- 
nett continued. “You have your phone and you’re 
on your computer at the same time with the TV 
in the background. It’s just as important to sit 
down and have a face to face conversation with 
one of your friends. You have so much more 
time when you're not ‘checking your phone. You 
miss out on a lot of the little things when you’re 
always connected.” 








Photo by Gina Pandolfo 


Scenes of devestation greeted students taking part in a spring-break service trip in Kentucky 


By Matt Rogers 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s students who par- 
ticipated in this year’s spring break ser- 
vice trip to McKee, Ky. encountered a 
sudden change of plans. Roughly two 
weeks before their scheduled departure 
a tornado destroyed much of the town. 

“We were originally going to work 
with a coal mining community down 
there, doing additions like decks. or 
garages, or helping with roofing and 
other things the families need,” said 
Jake Pelletier, a St. Michael’s College 
sophomore and student leader of the 
trip. “What we ended up doing was just 
helping out with the relief opportuni- 
ties, and cleaning up the community 
after the disaster.” ; 

The tornado left 12 people dead in 





Professor Values Service 


Kentucky, damaged over 350 buildings, 
68 of which were completely destroyed, 
and caused almost $6 million in dam- 
age in the county, reported MSNBC 
and ABC news. A total of 28 people in 
Ohio and Indiana, as well as in Ken- 
tucky, died in tornadoes early in March. 

St. Michael’s volunteer efforts or- 
ganization, MOVE, coordinates many 
service trips through the Christian Ap- 
palachian Project. This organization 
provides the framework for the service 
trips, and Erin Bodin, assistant director 
of MOVE, said the group was quick to 
adapt to the tragically changed circum- 
stances. 

“It is an incredible thing that the 
Christian Appalachian Project is so 
centered in that community that they 
were able to mobilize people to re- 
ally come right after this disaster hit,” 
Bodin said. 


community.” 


“He has shown me what it means to be 


By Liz Kendall 
News Editor 


Vincent Bolduc, a St. Michael’s so- 
ciology professor for 38 years, was spot- 
lighted on March 13 as one of 13 Vermont 
professors who excel at incorporating ser- 
vice learning into their classes. 

Bolduc’s research methods class, 


a 300-level course mainly for juniors - 


and seniors, centers on collecting data 
and conducting a survey for a Vermont 
non-profit in need of an evaluation. Lo- 





_ cal schools, as well as the Committee 


on Temporary Shelter, and the Visiting 
Nurses Association, have participated in 
the past to obtain information that could 
enable them to better perform their mis- 
sion of service and education. 

Bolduc described the process as “‘stu- 
dents get value for no added cost and non- 
profits get a quality product for little cost.” 

Senior sociology major Rebecca 
Campbell has previously performed re- 
search with Bolduc, whom she describes 
as having a “clear dedication to a larger 


passionate and dedicated to your work,” 
Campbell said. “As a human being, he has 
taught me by his actions what it means 
to truly care about something outside of 
yourself. He has shown me what it means 
to lead a good and fulfilling life.” 

Joan Wagner, director of St. Mi- 
chael’s community engaged learning of- 
fice, nominated Bolduc as the sole St. 
Michael’s professor to be honored by the 
Vermont Campus Compact. Wagner nom- 
inated Bolduc “because of his long history 
in incorporating service-learning projects 
in his courses,’ Wagner said. “The con- 


The St. Michael’s students pro- 
vided relief through hands-on work; 
everything from removing fallen trees 
to picking up insulation, two-by-fours, 
and sheet metal from the surrounding 
hills, said Pelletier. 

A sophomore on the trip, Gina 
Pandolfo, explained that some of the 
most difficult work was not only physi- 
cal. 

“Tt was crazy to be the one decid- 
ing, ‘Should I throw this placemat in 
the trash? It looks disgusting because 
it’s gone through a tornado, but are they 
going to want to save it because it’s a 
memory from their home?’ Or ‘Is this 
picture that’s all torn apart something 
that should be saved or something that 
should be thrown in the trash?’ said 
Pandolfo. “Just picking up the pieces of 
someone else’s life.” 





sistency with which he connects students 
with the community and gives students 
an authentic experience in class is putting 
those skills to use.” 

An advocate for experiential and ser- 
vice learning, Wagner noted that Bolduc, 
“incorporated service learning in his 
teaching — before it became popular.” 

Bolduc was born 1964 — the first year 
of the baby boom,” he said. Although he 
will turn 66 soon, Bolduc says he has no 
plans to retire. “I can make it to 40 years 
[working at St. Michael’s] if God doesn’t 
stop me.” 
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By Liz Kendall 
News Editor 


Women’s World Hockey Championship Coming to Vermont 


USA Hockey chose Burlington Vt. as the third U.S. city to-host 
the Women’s World Hockey Championship April 7-14 at Gutterson 
Field House and Cairns Arena in South Burlington, Burlington is 
the smallest city to host the championship, as Boston, Mass., and 
Minneapolis, Minn. have previously hosted the championship. 


-Burlington Free Press 


Despite U.N. intervention, Shelling in Syria Continues 


Reported shelling occurred in Syria Friday as violence contin- 
ued in the country despite President Bashar Al-Assad agreeing toa 
six-point plan endorsed by the U.N. Security Council. Including hu- 
manitarian assistance and the right to demonstrate truthfully, Sec- 
retary of State Hillary Clinton joined a group of 70 other nations in 
Istanbul, Turkey over the weekend to discuss solutions to ending the 
violence. 


-L.A. Times 


Norwich Univeristy Makes History, Hosts Gay Pride Week 


Last week Norwich University became the first military uni- 
versity in the nation to host a gay pride week. An LGBT student club 
on the campus is also the first of its kind in the country on a military 
campus. A Norwich spokesperson noted that as an institution, Nor- 
wich never banned open homosexuality, but “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell” 
quieted students entering the military. 


-Burlington Free Press 


‘Eat More Kale’ vs. ‘Eat Mor Chikin’ 


A Vermonter will have to stop making and selling his popular 
“Eat More Kale” T-shirts unless a preliminary ruling by U.S. pat- 
ent and trademark officials is reversed. 

Bo Muller-Moore’s creation was challenged by the on the 
grounds of trademark infringement by the Georgia-based Chick- 
fil-A fast-food chain. The corporation argued that the Vermont folk 
artist had infringed on its trademarked “Eat Mor Chikin” market- 
ing slogan. 

The U.S. Patent and Trademark Office recently ruled in favor 
of Chik-fil-A, saying it’s likely that consumers would think the two 
phrases came from the same source. 

Muller-Moore has six months to challenge the office’s pre- 
liminary finding. He had earlier applied for a trademark for his 
“Eat More Kale” slogan. 


-The Boston Globe 








Correction: 


An editing error resulted in a misattribution of a quote in the March 6 story, “Less Snow But More 
Deaths at Vermon Ski Resorts.” The comments in the paragraph that starts, “Beginners, get into the 
right equipment””... should have been attributed to Burke Mountain ski patroller Tom Leeman, not to 
St. Michael’s sophomore and backcountry skier Peter Burgos. The Defender apologizes for the error. 


Zumbathon raises awareness for Donate Life Vermont 





Photos by Rachel Stone 


Senior at St. Michael’s Jillian LeClerc leads a Zumba class for Donate Life Vermont. Donate Life Vermont 
works to increase the number of organ donor registrants in the state of Vermont, 
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By Lisa Ritter 
Staff Writer 


Hugs and handshakes were ex- 
changed among churchgoers as_ they 
filled the pews of the Chapel of St. Mi- 
chael the Archangel this past Sunday to 
celebrate Palm Sunday, the beginning of 
Holy Week. As usual, there were two ser- 
vices, the first at 11 A.M. and the second 
at 7 P.M. 

The Palm Sunday mass is different 
than most, explained Father Brian Cum- 
mings. 

“Palm Sunday celebrates the trium- 
phant entry of Jesus into Jerusalem,” said 
Cummings. . 

Anna Lester of campus ministry 
said, “It’s a beautiful liturgy to move us 
from the Lenten season in preparation for 
Holy Week, which is known as the most 
sacred part of the liturgical calendar.” 

Palms were distributed and used 
for prayer during the mass led by Father 
Mike Cronogue. The mass began with a 
passage from the Bible, John 12. 

“The next day the large crowd that 
had come to the feast heard that Jesus was 
‘coming to Jerusalem. So they took branch- 
es of palm trees and went out to meet him, 
crying out, ‘Hosanna! Blessed is he who 
comes in the name of the Lord, even the 
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St. Michael’s Celebrates Palm Sunday 


King of Israel!’” Father Mike read. 

The palms used for the services on 
Palm Sunday are burned down to ashes 
to be used for the following year’s Ash 
Wednesday. 

“There’s this nice connection be- 
tween the ashes and the palms and our 
liturgical calendar and cycle,” Lester said. 

Melissa Morrison, a junior at St. Mi- 
chael’s involved in campus ministry, said, 
“When they welcomed royalty: in, they 
would lay down palms, so we do that as 
a reenactment.” 

As part of the service, the Sacred 
Dance Ensemble acted out the Passion 
narrative as it was read. 

“It is meant to help visualize our 
prayer,” Lester said. 

Palms were incorporated. in the 
dance, as the nine performers moved 
about the chapel. 

The remainder of the service was a 
mixture of song, prayer, and readings. 
The church choir sang “Rise Up Jerusa- 
lem” as the palms procession began. The 
readings were given by members of the St. 
Michael’s community. Attending the mass 
were members of the community, as well 
as Saint Michael’s students, faculty, and 
staff, including President John Neuhauser. 

As the Passion narrative came to a 
close, the dancers carried out the cross. 
Following this procession, communion 








was given out. 
“May the Lord look upon you kindly 
and keep you in peace,” Fr. Cronogue read 





to the church as he concluded the Palm 
Sunday service this year. 


Photo by Lisa Ritter 





Making Beautiful Music at Elley-Long Center 


By Patrick Cope 
Staff Writer 


Parents, relatives and music teach- 
ers crowded the Elley-Long Music Center 
for The Vermont Youth Chamber Wind 
Ensemble spring concert held on March 
24. Previously owned by St. Michael’s 
College, the center is now used by the 
Vermont Youth Orchestra Association to 
train aspiring musicians. 

Located on St. Michael’s nereh 
campus, the music center once known 
as Drill Hall was built in 1895 and was 
used to train cavalry soldiers of the Ver- 
mont National Guard. The Drill Hall was 
also used as an entertainment facility for 
troops stationed at Fort Ethan Allen. Mo- 
tion picture shows, as movies were then 
known, were shown in the Drill Hall un- 
til the nearby Herrouet Movie Theatre 
opened in 1933. 

In 1998, St. Michael’s donated the 
Drill Hall to the Vermont Youth Orches-. 


and local music-lovers, transformed it 
into the Elley-Long Music Center as it ex- 
ists today. 

Senior St. Michael’s music major, 
Claire Eisenberg, views the building as 
separated from the music department 
on main campus. The department used 
it briefly in 2009 while McCarthy Arts 
Center was under renovation. Today, El- 
ley-Long is used only occasionally by St. 
Michael’s for vocal lessons and ensemble 
performances. 

“When we did have rehearsals there 
it was convenient because I lived on north 
campus, but for other students, it was 
kind of a hassle,” Eisenberg said. “Un- 
fortunately, there isn’t much talk about 
the Elley-Long Center in our classes, but 
students can easily access the website as 
well as walk in. The receptionist is always 
pleasant and the staff is passionate about 
what they do.” 

_The Vermont Youth Orchestra As- 


K-12. The Vermont Youth Chamber 


Winds is one of the association’s many 
programs, said its director, Berta Frank. 

Frank has directed the Youth Cham- 
ber Wind Ensemble for over 20 years. 
Growing up in New York City, she worked 
as a music teacher in the Westchester sub- 
urbs before she met her husband in Ver- 
mont and moved here to serve on the Ver- 
mont Youth Orchestra Association board, 
eventually becoming the director of the 
Vermont Youth Chamber Winds. 

“T was really blessed because when I 
was growing up in New York City, I had 
the opportunity to play with some really 
great musicians in the area,” Frank said. 
“One of my first experiences, after only 
playing the flute for a few years, was that 
I started playing with a well-known harp- 
sichordist, so chamber music became my 
passion right away.” 

The Vermont Youth Chamber Winds 
ensemble includes about 40 young mu- 
sicians. Rehearsals are held Saturday 


Phe SE lla ee NR 


certs a year. 


‘The ipting concert on March 24 feo 


tured performances by groups playing 
flutes, oboes, brass instruments, saxo- 
phones and percussion. The composers 
of these pieces ranged from well-known 
figures such as George Gershwin and 
Friedrich Handel. 

While some of the young performers 
have been in the Vermont Youth Chamber 
Winds ensemble for a few years, many 
were newcomers preforming in their 
first concert. Baritone saxophone player 
Devan Lussier, 12, has been playing for 
about two years, but was taking part in 
his first concert with the Vermont Youth 
Chamber Winds ensemble. A student at 
Charlotte Elementary School, Lussier 
said he enjoys working with the students 
who make up the saxophone ensemble. 

“What I like is how everyone comes 
from a different part of the state—the far- 
thest was Stowe—and it’s very cool how 
diverse the group is,” Lussier said. “We 
play our music and it’s really — when 
it all comes gE: s 
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Stand Up for Your Rights 


By Joanna Aliano 
Staff Writer 


It’s Friday night and you’re 
getting dressed to the sound 
of dubstep. Destination: Who 
cares? 

Your friends arrive at your 
dorm room and the joy that the 
weekend is here gets everyone 
laughing and talking loudly. 
Suddenly, you hear a knock on 
the door — it’s public safety. You 
yell and shush each other at the 
same time. 

On the other side of the door 
you hear, “We heard some noise; 
we would like to come in and 
check it out.” 

Do you let the campus offi- 
cers in? The answer is: in most 
cases it’s up to you. 

Sophomore Kirsten  Ei- 
lertsen’s recently did decide to 
let public safety officers into her 
room in Hamel. They said they 
had received an odor complaint, 
and asked to search her room. 

“He was very forceful. I 
didn’t feel like I had a choice,” 
Eilertsen said. “He said my 
window was the only one open 
so it had to be coming from my 
room,” she added. 

The fact is public safety can- 
not legally enter a student’s room 
without his or her consent. In 
most cases permission is needed 
from Dean of Students Michael 


Samara, for public safety to enter 
a student’s dorm room. The rules 
governing the room are stipulat- 
ed in the housing contract signed 
by students. However, students 
do have legal rights. 

“I feel a lot of people get 
confused of their rights because 
public safety is so intimidating,” 
sophomore Renee Mennonna 
said. “Just the title ‘public safety’ 
will get into anybody’s head and 
intimidate.” 

It’s not just your living 
space that can stay private. Pete 
Soons, director of public safety, 
said backpacks are also “person- 
al property.” 

“We don’t make it a prac- 
tice to search backpacks,” Soons 
stated. “However, that said, if 
there is a clear appearance that 
there is illegal content, it is ap- 
propriate to ask to search it.” 

On P-Day, backpacks aren’t 
allowed on the 300’s field, Soons 
added. 

While campus public safety 
officers are not police officers, 
they do strive to maintain a safe 
environment. “We see our role 
equally as educators and enforc- 
ers, but we also have the respon- 
sibility to hold people account- 
able,” Soons said. 

Mennonna said she respects 
public safety’s role. “Whenever a 
fight breaks out on campus they 
are always there, and whenever 
someone gets really drunk and 





Stones on Loan 


More words disappear from teaching gardens 


By Chris Magyar 
Staff Writer 


“All the soul has much hap- 
piness” was one thought created 
in the St. Michael’s College word 
garden last week. But if recent 
thefts of the word stones contin- 
ue, students might not be able to 
leave such messages for others. 

Since its establishment two 
years ago, the garden has lost 
about 20 stones. Some have bro- 
ken, but most have gone miss- 
ing. Located just outside of St. 
Edmund’s Hall, the word garden 


contains 320 stones with words 
engraved on them. The inten- 
tion is for students write their 
thoughts with the stones and 
leave them for others to read. 

“Tt reflects what’s going on,” 
said associate professor of biol- 
ogy Mark Lubkowitz. “If you go 
out there and read it daily, it.ac- 
tually captures what’s going on 
in the student body’s mind. It’s 
like having a thumb on the pulse 
of the student body.” 

Lubkowitz, along with Val- 
erie Bang-Jensen, associate pro- 
fessor of education, founded the 


needs to be taken to the hospital 
they are there. But,” she added, 
“in some situations they cross 
a line, especially in a dorm set- 
ting.” 

Traci Griffith, a media stud- 
ies, journalism and digital arts 
professor who specializes in le- 
gal issues said, “private institu- 
tions have more ability to make 
rules that deal specifically with 
the mission of that private in- 
stitution. Compared to a public 
school, they have more latitude 
in terms of the rules they make. 
When you decide to come to St. 
Michael’s you decide you will 
abide by the rules of the college.” 

If public safety officers feel 
someone is in immediate danger, 
they don’t need a student’s per- 
mission, to take action,” Griffith 
said. 

Soons cited as a cause for in- 
tervention a “reasonable concern 
for life and safety,” like someone 
screaming for help. That’s an 
example of when a public safety 
officer could enter a student’s 
room without consent, . Soons 
said. 

Lou DiMasi, director of 
residence life agreed, saying, 
““We’re here for a reason, we’re 
trying to make sure everything 
is OK — not catch people.” 

“We're trying to educate 
people and that’s a point about 
being at a private, Catholic col- 
lege rather than a state college.” 


St. Michael’s College Teaching 
Gardens. They have jointly sent 
emails over the last two years, 
asking for the stones to be re- 
turned. Some stones did subse- 
quently reappear in the garden. 

“Weed” went missing 
around April 20 (4/20) last year. 

“We sent out a funny email, 
and it came back,” Bang-Jensen 
said. 

“Peace,” “Jedi,” “Ninja,” 
“Wood,” “Cow,” “Leprechaun” 
and “Shenanigans,” as well as 
the numerals one through nine 
are some of the stones that attract 
repeated theft. The stones cost 
$5 per engraved letter. “Shenan- 
igans” was the most expensive 
stone stolen, at $55. 

“People borrow them, and 
then give them back at the end of 
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Eilertsen, however, ques- 
tioned whether public safety op- 
erates on the basis of appropriate 
priorities, Theft, she said, is “ the 
type of stuff they should be more 
preoccupied with because that’s 
an immediate danger that chal- 
lenges the safety of the students 
at school. I know kids who have 
had absurd amounts of money 
taken from their dorm rooms, 
and they haven’t done anything 
about it.” 

Mennonna said officers 
generally are too quick to seek 





entry into students’ rooms. 
“That’s our own space,” she said. 
“Tt’s an invasion of our privacy. 
I think there is a line and some- 
times they cross it.” 

You can read more housing 
policies on: 

http://www.smcvt.edu/stu- 
dentlife/residential/housing/ 
housing _policies.asp 

You can read more about 
basic student rights on: 

http://acluvt.org/pubs/stu- 
dents_rights/introduction.php 








the school year,” Lubkowitz said. 
“That would kind of be like me 
going to the library and borrow- 
ing a reference text and then put- 
ting it back. It was created with 
the idea that as many people as 
possible could use it, and if [a 
stone is] in your room it’s at the 
expense of the community,” he 
added. 

““Weed” is fun. Great, so 
you smoke pot and you want it 
in your room — great, but a lot 
more people will have fun with 
it if it’s out there. You can have 
lots of fun with “Weed” out 
there. No one can have fun with 
“Weed” in your room.” 

Bang-Jensen said that while 
the garden has lost relatively few 
stones to date, “If we lose 10 


stones every year, it’s the end. 


Photo Illustration by Dan Evarts 


It’s one of the very few built-to- 
be-interactive experiences on 
campus. People can leave their 
intellectual footprint for others, 
and if people keep taking stones 
and not returning them, then it’s 
a diminished intellect. We don’t 
put the words back,” Bang-Jen- 
sen noted. “We have what we 
have, and we have no funds to 
replace it. 

“We are concerned that it will 
fall below a threshold of where it’s 
useable,” Bang-Jensen continued. 
“If you’re left with some B’s, S’s 
and “creosote” there’s not much 
you can do with it.” 

Some stones have more sen- 
timental value than others. 


See STOLEN STONES on 
page Il 





By Mikala Kane 
Staff Writer 


Energetic children dressed 
in neat little uniforms sit in a cir- 
cle in a colorful room waiting for 
dance class to start. They jump 
and twirl and try to touch their 
toes and point their feet. 

This classroom is where 
seniors Ashley Whittemore and 
Claire Eisenberg start teach- 
ing at International Children’s 
School in South Burlington at 
9:45 a.m. — a time when most 
St. Michael’s students are head- 
ing to their own classes. Eisen- 
berg teaches music on Tuesdays 
and Whittemore teaches dance 
on Thursdays. 

Whittemore originally 
heard about the job during the 
fall semester of 2010 through a 
St. Michael’s email advertising 
a position for a dance teacher at 
the private school. She has been 
working there since then. 

“I love working with kids 
and I love dance and I’m a global 
studies major, so it was the best 
of everything,’ Whittemore 
said. “It was a great combination 
of everything that I like to do.” 

Eisenberg has been working 
at the school for a shorter time 
— since the beginning of last 
semester. Whittemore heard 
that the international school was 
looking for a music teacher and 
told Eisenberg about the job. 

“IT was a camp counselor 
when I was in high school and 
that was my favorite thing to 
do,” Eisenberg said. She ac- 
knowledged being hesitant about 
the job “because I’d never actu- 
ally taught a class.” But Eisen- 
berg said she was also excited. 

“Getting off campus and 
being with younger kids, there’s 
a certain energy that you don’t 
always get at a college campus, 
which is really fun,” she said. 

Children ages 3 to 6 attend 
the school. Most students have 
parents with international back- 
grounds, but they themselves 
were born in the U.S. Whitte- 
more said a lot of the students 
come to the school fluent in oth- 


er languages. 
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St. Michael’s Seniors Teach Music and Dance 


Claire Eisenberg and Ashley Whittemore instruct young pupils with international backgrounds 


“They’re very advanced for 


their age, because it is an aca- 
demic preschool,” Whittemore 
said. “A lot of the parents send 
them there because they want 
them to have a strong education 
right away. You have 5-year- 
olds at that school reading at a 
third grade level, so they’re re- 
ally learning a lot there.” 

Teaching at the school isn’t 
just a job for Eisenberg and 
Whittemore, however. They 
do get paid for the one-hour 
classes they teach, but they 
also volunteer their time to 
help the school in other ways. 
For example, Whittemore said 
that when the. school changed 
facilities last year, the two St. 
Michael’s seniors volunteered 
to help with the move. 

Both women have devel- 
oped strong bonds with the chil- 
dren they teach. 

“We know a lot of the fami- 
lies outside of class because we 
actually end. up babysitting for 
a lot of them,” Whittemore said. 

A few weeks ago, Eisenberg 
and Whittemore had one of their 
students and his brother with 
them at St. Michael’s for an en- 
tire week, during the children’s 
spring break. 

“We brought them to the 
gym and the library and Alliot, 
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¢ Getting off cam- 
pus and being 
with younger kids, 
there’s a certain 
energy that you 
don’t always get at 
a college campus. 9 


Claire Eisenberg, ’12 
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which is always exciting,” Eisen- 
berg said. 

“You'll see them running 
around campus with. us all the 
time, because we really have re- 
lationships with the kids outside 
of class as well,’ Whittemore 
added. 

Sadie Khouri-Roitman, 
who co-owns the international 
school with her husband, will be 
looking for replacement teach- 
ers once Eisenberg and Whitte- 
more graduate next month. 

“Tt has been such a wonder- 














ful experience,” Khouri-Roit- 
man said. “I’m going to miss 
them tremendously.” Driving 
back to St. Michael’s after class 
both Eisenberg and Whittemore 
can’t stop smiling, reminiscing 
about the lesson they just gave 
and the children they work with. 

“You can’t walk out of the 
building and not have a smile 
on your face,” Eisenberg said. 
“They are definitely crazy some- 
times, but that’s also part of the 
fun of it.” 








Photo by Mikala Kane 


_ Claire Eisenberg and Ashley Whittemore spend time after class with their dance and music students at the International Children’s School. 
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Continued from page 1 


During her sophomore year, feel- 
ing suicidal and hopeless, Katie turned 
to resources Alcoholics Anonymous and 
Narcotics Anonymous. These Burling- 
ton-based programs remain instrumental 
in her recovery, but she wishes there had 
been a support system on campus when 
she most desperately needed it. 

Up until now, St. Michael’s has 
lacked the resources that those in recov- 
ery require. But with student encourage- 
ment, campus-based counselor Kathy 
Butts has formed a group that will serve 
as an outlet both for students who have 
experienced addiction and those who are 
simply in need of help in regard to drink- 
ing or drug use. 

The group, which will meet once a 
week for the remainder of the semester, 
has only two criteria, Butts said. “You 
have to be identifying yourself as some- 
one who wants to quit, and you have to 
come to group clean and sober.” 

In Katie’s view, it’s vital that the re- 
covery group not be a mandated program. 
“Come if you want to,” she said. 

Butts said that she knew of about 
five students who had expressed interest 
in attending the first meeting. The group 
is likely to be made up eventually of stu- 
dents from a variety of situations, she 
suggested. 

“There are definitely students that 
identify themselves as in recovery and 
use 12-step support, but there are other 
students that say, ‘I don’t like the way my 
life is going in relationship to alcohol and 
other drugs.’ This is an on-campus peer- 
initiated support group where students 
that want to quit can go.” Butts said. 

Katie is excited about the new re- 
source and hopes that genuinely sub- 
stance-free housing on campus will fol- 
low. 

GREAT housing, which stands for 
Growing Recognition of the Effects of 
Alcohol on Thinking, promotes itself as 
a sober-living option, free of both drugs 
and alcohol. 

Upon entering St. Michael’s, Katie 
had chosen this alternative form of cam- 
pus housing, knowing that she had “a 
very addictive personality.” 

“T knew that I was doing too many 
drugs and said, ‘OK, let me start over in 
college. Let me be this perfect, straight-A 
student.” 

“IT was super-stoked to live with 
people that were living a clean, sober 


FEATURES 


Recovery 


lifestyle, but my GREAT housing floor 
freshman year had more write-ups for 
beer and ‘odor violations’ than any other 
floor in our building.” 

Housing wasn’t the only factor hin- 
dering Katie’s recovery. Uncertainty sur- 
rounding the confidentiality of campus 
counseling was an additional concern. 

“T tried talking to a counselor, but as 
this little doe-eyed freshman I was terri- 
fied to be like, ‘This is how much I’m us- 
ing and this is how much I’m drinking,’ 
I wasn’t sure what the rules were, and if 
Lou DiMasi was going to get called. 

“Counseling and therapists and men- 
tal health are kind of stigmatized even 
amongst college students [who] are pretty 
liberal,” Katie said. 

She has been able to maintain sobri- 
ety and serenity with the help of AA and 
NA, which are just two of the area’s re- 
covery programs. 

Justin Tauscher, a substance-abuse 
counselor at Spectrum Youth and Family 
Services in Burlington, noted a unique 
set of challenges that pertain specifically 
to young people in recovery. Spectrum 
counts college students as one of its larg- 
est groups of clients. The program aids 
students who take time off from school to 
seek help, as well as those who continue 
their studies during treatment. 

“The college age group, depend- 
ing on their backgrounds, doesn’t have 
the support they need to go out and get a 
job or to get into school,” Tauscher said. 
“Somebody who’s maybe 40 or 50 and 
trying to deal with these things may have 
a 20-year work history that they can fall 
back on. 

“In college there’s a lot of things go- 
ing on that aren’t so recovery-oriented 
or sobriety-oriented, or even appropriate 
use-oriented, so building an insight with 
these young people is really important 
because they don’t have the message that 
these things can be harmful for them,” he 
added. 

The possibility of falling into pat- 
terns of addiction is a real threat at St. Mi- 
chael’s, Katie suggested. The college has 
a sizable hard-drug scene that many stu- 
dents are not aware of. And while many 
users describe themselves as recreational, 
Katie has a word of warning: 

“There’s only so much coke and her- 
oin you can use before you need it.” 

Susan Onderwyzer, director of clini- 
cal services at the Lund Family Center, 
highlighted the. substance-abuse problem 
that is becoming more prevalent in Ver- 


mont: opiate addiction. Lund is a resi- 
dence and recovery program for young 
mothers, some of whom are dealing with 
substance abuse. The center rarely coun- 
sels current college students. Still, Onder- 
wyzer knows exactly what kind of envi- 
ronment fosters a healthy recovery. 

It’s about establishing a support 
network of sober people, of people who 
understand where you’re coming from, 
practicing life skills, and also process- 
ing things that are likely to be triggers,” 
Onderwyzer said. 

“Recovery is a lifelong process,” she 
added. “It doesn’t just start and end.” 

Katie is well aware of the continuing 





challenges she’II face. 

“As clichéd as it sounds, I’m living 
today. I know what the next right thing 
is,” she said. “I know today I choose not 
to drink.” 

Katie admits that she does not re- 
member much of her freshman and soph- 
omore years, but after nearly a year of 
sobriety, she is soaking up every moment 
of what’s left of her time at St. Michael’s. 


Questions concerning St. Michael's 
newly formed drug and alcohol recov- 
ery group can be sent to Kathy Butts at 
kbutts@smcvt.edu. 
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Stolen Stones 


Continued from page 8 


“Mark [Lubkowitz] and I 
donated the word ‘Pillar’ in hon- 
or of professor [Douglas] Green 
who died last spring, so when 
that goes, it’s more than just 
taking a word, it’s a representa- 
tion of someone who served at 
this college for 25 years, so that 
makes it even more upsetting,” 
Bang-Jensen said. 

Lubkowitz said, “We had 
this vision — ironically it’s the 
opposite of what has happened 
— that instead of people taking 
stones, that students would al- 
ways be adding stones, adding 
guerrilla words. What are the 
words that are important in your 

_ generation that professors aren’t 
‘going to come up with, edgy 
words? 

“We also had an idea that 
every senior class, as part of 
their graduation ritual, would 
pick one word that captures their 
4-year experience,” Lubkow- 
itz added. “So in the ceremony, 





message of the senior class. 
Think about it, what word 
would you choose?  That’s 
one of the wild imaginings we 
had.” 

Psychology professor 
Dave Landers said he doesn’t 
think the thefts will continue 

“T think we’re too strong 
a community,” Landers said. 
“I have amazing faith in the - 
student body. I’ve been here 
for 30 years and the students 
have very seldom, if ever, let 
me down. I don’t think the 
students will let our garden 
go away. When you walk into 
a dorm room or a townhouse 
and you see one of these rocks, 
I think you'll say, ‘That’s not 
cool, just take it back.” 


Students can order their 
own one-of-a-kind stone from 
artist Chris Cleary, who pro- 
duces each piece by hand at 
On the Rocks, located in Jeri- 
cho. Email: stonecarving@ 
comcast.net. 
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when you're all marching in your 
‘robes, you would place your 
word into the word garden, and 
that cumulative message is the 





Sophomore Liam Connors spends time getting creative in the St. Michael’s word garden. 


Dub-step Sweeps the Nation 


By Jason Moore 
Staff Writer 


“You have technicians here making 
noise. No one is a musician,” said an an- 
gry spectator at a street performance in 
San Francisco. “They’re not artists be- 
cause nobody can play the guitar.” 

This comment, aimed at the elec- 
tronic music group, The Glitch Mob, was 
featured in the Skillrex song, “Rock and 
Roll (Will Take You to the Mountain),” in 
mockery of the San Francisco protestor. 

The emergence of electronic music 
and, more recently, dub-step into main- 
stream pop culture has brought out many 
haters. Comments like, “It all sounds the 
same,” and “It’s not real music,” have be- 
come common. 

“Those arguments were made for 
blues, those arguments were made for 
jazz, those arguments were made for rock- 
and-roll and those arguments are still be- 
ing made for hip-hop,” William Ellis of 
the St. Michael’s music department said. 


Ellis teaches history of rock, history 
of jazz and music theory. As for electron- 
ic music, he said, “It’s a great forum for 
individuality, for expression and for com- 
munity.” 

On a wider scale, Ellis sees electronic 
music as a potential remedy for social 
problems, in the same way rock ‘n’ roll, 
jazz and the blues were. 

“Tt seems today that because people 
are so disconnected, it makes perfect 
sense that through electronic music would 
be a way for people to really embrace soli- 
darity and community,” Ellis said. 

Dub-step originated about 10 years 
ago, with roots in reggae music, said se- 
nior Nick Willard, program director and 
station manager of the St. Michael’s radio 
station, “The Mike.” | 

“In the 90’s they had raves with paci- 
fiers and Dr. Seuss hats and wild stuff like 
that and today they have vibrant colors 
and head bands,” Willard said. 

Andrew Holzberger, also known as 
Whole-Z, is a student at the University of 


Vermont and DJ/ producer of electronic 
music and dub-step. He was ranked No. 
72 on the “Bro Bible” list of the top 100 
producers. The first name on that list is 
Avicii. 

“Tt’s no doubt that electronic music is 
a huge thing right now,” Holzberger said. 
“Tt’s a movement is what is. I don’t know 
why it doesn’t get respect. I guess because 
it’s not as theory-based as other styles.” 

Whole-Z created a beat for the well- 
known song “Home” by Edward Sharpe 
and the Magnetic Zeros. 

“T took ‘Home’ and I created this beat 
and I kept everything really simple, and 
it just clicked and people liked it,’ Holz- 
berger said. 

Holzberger, 20, plans to release his first 
extended preview, or short album, soon. He 
knows his career is just getting started. 

“It’s endless, dude,” he said. “That’s 
what’s so cool about music. There are lit- 
erally infinite possibilities of what you can 
do and I’m just skimming the surface.” 

Some popular artists are now putting 


electronic beats into their hip-hop songs. 

“When I hear dub-step interpreta- 
tions in a song with Nicki Minaj and Pit- 
bull, they are trying to do what they heard 
is the big thing,” Holzberger said. “It an- 
noys me because they are just trying to 
cater to the fans of the T op 40.” 

Dub-step, along with most other 
forms of electronic music, originated in 
Europe. Artists like Skrillex and Bassnec- 
tar brought it to America with a bigger 
emphasis on the heavy bass and heavy 
synths. This adaptation in turn made its 
way back to Europe. 

“America, we just steal things from 
other countries and make it better, and 
they steal it back,” Holzberger said. 

The creation of the music itself in- 
volves more than just pressing keys on a 
lap top, he said. 

“It’s scales, it’s chord progression, it’s 
what chords sound good together and what 
you're allowed to do within the boundar- 
ies of classical music,” Holzberger said 
“Bach and Beethoven were the kings of 
that and they developed all these rules and 
then you just learn them. If you abide by 
their rules, your music actually sounds re- 
ally good.” 











Sugar, 


Sugar 


Mother Nature cuts sugaring season short 


By Derek Piette 
Staff Writer 


Picture an ideal breakfast: scrambled 
eggs, chocolate chip pancakes, and sau- 
sage. Now imagine it all covered with 100 
percent real Vermont maple syrup. Can’t 
stop drooling, can you? 

In Vermont, maple syrup produc- 
tion has been carried through generations 
since its discovery by Native Americans. 
The technologies used to produce maple 
syrup have evolved considerably from 
metal taps and buckets, with a large metal 
kettle hung over a fire, to plastic spig- 
ots and pipelines that carry sap from the 
maple tree into large collecting tanks by 
either gravity or vacuum pumps. All of 
these advances in the production of syrup 
are manmade. One aspect of the sugar- 
ing process that syrup producers have no 
control over is the weather. 

Maple trees produce sap by their ex- 
pansion during springtime after remain- 
ing frozen all winter. Sap always flows 
through the trees, but it is the early spring 
sap that can be boiled down to make maple 
syrup. This season, the maple-sugaring 
season ended early due to the historically 
warm temperatures. Nutrients that are trig- 
gered by warmth and that facilitate budding 
make the sap appear cloudy when extracted 
from the tree. 

March 24-25 marked the 11th annual 


Vermont Maple Open House Weekend. 
The owners of Bixby Hill Sugar House 
and Brown’s River Maple in Essex Junc- 
tion are local syrup makers who were 
looking forward to the event. Laurie 
Jordan, of Bixby Hill Sugar House, runs 
a family operation with her husband Joe. 
Their small production consists of just 
935 taps, in comparison to Brown’s Riv- 
er’s 12,000. This year, the Jordans were 
able to boil sap for only 11 days, less than 
half as long as last year. 

Like many syrup producers around 
the state, the Jordans use a reverse osmo- 
sis system to extract water 3 
from their sap, allowing it 
to boil more efficiently. 

“Tt makes it go by 
quicker,” Jordan explained. 
“To give you an example 
my husband would be fin- 
ishing boiling and com- 
ing home by 11. Now he 
comes home at 7.” 


The Jordans have 
used this equipment for six 
years now. 


“This will affect the 
people who do this as their 
living and that’s all they 
do,” Jordan said. “As far 
as us, we do this as a hob- 
by and won’t be affected. 
We'll go back to our regu- 
lar jobs.” 
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Joe Jordan is a builder and Laurie 
Jordan teaches Kindergarten at the Essex 
Elementary School. 

Vermont maple syrup producers are 
seeing about a 50 percent drop in their 
final product compared to last year, and 
sugarers were also unable to produce fan- 
cy-grade syrup, their lightest and sweet- 
est varietal this year due to the unusually 
warm temperatures. 

St. Michael’s College senior Torrey 
Crossman, from St. Albans, Vt. has sug- 
ared with family and friends since he was 
12 years old. The sugaring operation he 
works for in Cabot, Vt., now has 19,000 
taps. 

“We were shooting for 6000 gallons 
of syrup, but this year we got 3000 gal- 
lons which is actually better than a lot of 
Chittenden County producers,” Crossman 
said. “Because we’re in Cabot and it’s a 


lot colder up there I think the 


snow kept the trees a lot colder. It’s still 
occasionally dripping.” 

“We had 3000 gallons last year, and 
we have 1800 gallons this year,” says Ken- 
ny Lemire of Brown’s River Maple. “We 
were really ready this year because of the 
phenomenal year we had last year, but evi- 
dently Mother Nature you can’t control.” 

As far as pricing, Lemire does not 
anticipate any major effects for the con- | 
sumer. “I believe it’s going to go up a lit- 
tle bit, it probably won’t go up that much. 
We're getting about $50 per gallon now. | 


fourth — and worst — season, with | 
costs outweighing revenues. That result 
occurred despite putting in “25 hours | 
per day and 8 days per week” of work, 
Lemire said. 
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: ; Photos by Bethany Prendergast 

Clockwise from far left: The Bixby Hill Sugarhouse is a small operation in Essex Junction; Brown’s River sugarer Kenny Lemire describes the tapping process; Bixby Hill taps over 
900 trees; syrup samples were handed out at sugarhouses throughout Vermont during the Maple Open House weekend; Laurie Jordan recounts the history of the sugaring indus- 
_ try; heavy-duty machinery has been put to rest following a short sugaring season at Bixby Hill; Shelves of pure Vermont maple syrup line the walls at Brown’s River; The Jordans’ 
Gal nephew, Ethan (left), mixes maple cotton candy with a friend. 
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By Rachel Stone 
Features Editor 


The unanticipated snow flurries paired with 
an influx of academic responsibilities over the past 
few weeks, absolutely confirms 
the need for some comforting 
cuisine. Generally when craving 
comfort, a. simple and reliable 
recipe for spaghetti and meatballs 
is almost always an option for 
many of us in townhouses at St. 
Michael’s. When the classic dish 
becomes a nightly dish, though, 
that’s when it’s time for a twist. 

Next time, take this approach 
when cooking up spaghetti and 
meatballs. For the meatballs: before shaping them 
into spheres, press them flat in one hand and place a 
dollop of cream cheese in the center. Mold the meat 
around the cream cheese and instantly you have a 
stuffed meatball that will without a doubt spoil your 
taste buds after 20 minutes in the oven. To lighten 
the meal, reduced-fat cream cheese or ground turkey 


Students gather in Townhouse 107 around a comforting meal of spaghetti and cream cheese-stuffed turkey meatballs. 


_..| feel like by adding 
the spinach leaves, it 
immediately makes it spinach leaves, it immediately 
sophisticated. 9 
Natalie DiMaria ’12 
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Cream-cheese stuffed turkey meatballs accompany spaghetti in a garlic tomato sauce. 


A Twist on Tradition: Spaghetti and Cream Cheese-Stuffed Meatballs 


instead of beef can be used as substitutes and will 
deliver the same delight. ; 

By sautéing fresh garlic in olive oil and adding 
it to the tomato sauce, the somewhat tasteless canned 
contents can quickly be spiced up before dressing 
the tender spaghetti. And to get 
that health fix, toss in some baby 
spinach leaves and allow them to 
steam through the sauce. 

“T feel like by adding the 


makes it sophisticated,” noted 
Natalie DiMaria, a senior at St. 
Micahel’s College, as she took her 
first bite. 
sauiaialaneiiciesi Costing only $20 for all the 
ingredients and requiring only 
about 30 minutes of preparation, the meal can easily 
feed any group in need of some comfort. The tradi- 
tion of spaghetti and meatballs has yet again suc- 
cessfully upheld its expectation as a comforting and 
reliable treat for the taste buds while also providing 
some peace of mind. 


Ingredients ™~ 
¢ 1 |b ground beef or turkey ee 
¢ 2 cups bread crumbs 
* 1 package cream cheese 
¢ 1 large can of tomato sauce 
¢ 2 cloves of garlic, minced 
¢ vegetable oil 


¢ 1 lb of spaghetti 


¢ 2 cups of spinach 


¢ Parmesean cheese to taste 








Photos by Deanna Lavender 
Rachel Stone bakes cream-cheese stuffed meatballs. 
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By Rachel Stone 
Features Editor 


Tucked away underground at the rear 
of a parking lot in Burlington’s South 
End, a hidden gem delivers an experience 
that resembles a trip to various regions 
of the world. The venue called Four 
Corners of the Earth offers a selection 
of hearty sandwiches and a comforting 
interior design that is entirely out of the 
ordinary. 

After driving up and down Pine 
Street for about 20 minutes, missing 
the sign each time, Catherine Ward and 
I finally spotted our cryptic destina- 
tion. Accompanied by dimmed light- 
ing, an assortment of trinkets, and walls 
dressed with abstract painted murals, the 
Czechoslovakian owner of the restaurant, 
Ladislav Dancisin, warmly welcomed us 
even though we had arrived two minutes 
before eatery’s closing time of 10 p.m. 

Taking a seat upon a green old-fash- 


ioned bar stool, my eyes scanned my sur- 
roundings picking up on each detail that 
was conducive to the comforting feel I 
wanted. 

Providing a variety of seating options 
from bar stools, to benches draped with 
sheep skin Four Corners of the Earth can 
comfortably seat about 20 guests at a time 
in its close quarters. 

Between 12-2 p.m. on Fridays, the 
owner reported, is when Four Corners 
gets most of its business. Wait until circa 
10 p.m. to check it out and you'll receive 
outstanding service, maybe even have the 
chance to taste a few of the venue’s draft 
beers as I did. 

The menu that hung above our heads 
at the bar displayed ambiguous sandwich 
titles: Lebanese lamb, Czech chicken, and 
Peruvian polenta, to name a few. You can 
certainly inquire about the ingredients 
used in each sandwich if the titles are too 
vague for you to decide, or you can simply 
wing it and go with the sandwich that has 
the most intriguing ring to it — either way 


Comforting Korean Kimchi: Four Corners of the 


you will not be let down. 

I chose the latter approach and or- 
dered the Korean kimchi; a delicious 
grilled combination of pork, cabbage 
(which Koreans call kimchi), and melted 
cheddar cheese dressed with mayo and 
honey mustard, all served on a fresh- 
baked slice of Italian bread. The sandwich 
was prepared atop the counter right in 
front of me causing inevitable salivation 
as Dancisin placed each ingredient in be- 
tween the bread. The kimchi provided an 
Asian flavoring that went wonderfully 
with the pork. Beginning with a sweet, 
creamy and slightly citrus taste from the 
seasonings and dressings, the pickled cab- 
bage added a little kick that lingered after 
each bite. 

Having covered everything from ay- 
ocados, as the newest trending vegetable, 
to the issue of rapidly increasing college 
tuition, our conversation with Dancisin 
came to a close. 

At this point, I was comfortable 
enough to ask if I could take one of his 


Earth 





forks home to add to my collection; an ac- 
cumulation of forks from every restaurant 
I have gone to since the spring of 2004. 
Dancisin chose a fork from the jar, pol- 
ished it and held it across the bar. “I knew 
there was something weird about you,” he 
added as he handed it over. 

At $9.48, the only part of the Four 
Corners experience that was not entirely 
comforting was the price, although it was 
worth every penny. A $10 sandwich may 
be slightly off-putting, but when you’re 
looking for comfort, the combination of 
Four Corners’ interior décor and the inno- 
vative sandwiches on the menu will suc- 
cessfully satisfy that deep yearning. 








Ladislav Dancisin, the owner of Four Corners of the Earth prepares a Korean Kimchi sandwich. 





Photos by Rachel Stone 
Four Corners of the Earth provides a variety of seating options on Pine Street. 
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The Head and the Heart Hits Burlington 





By Andrew Carigni 
Staff Writer 


The Head and The Heart un- 
veiled five new songs during its 
sold-out show at Higher-Ground 
on March 15. The Seattle-born 
band is undertaking its first 
headlining tour after the release 
of the celebrated first, and only, 
album by a group that is part of 
a new-age folk movement that is 
sweeping the country. Head and 
the Heart’s mellow harmonies 


Photo by Andrew Carigni 
The Head and the Heart plays at Higher Ground on March 15. 


and upbeat folksy rhythm had 
the crowd dancing and singing 
along the entire night. 

Opening the show were 
Black Girls, a high-energy indie 
pop band, and Drew Grow and 
the Pastor’s Wives, who are on 
the fringes of folk-rock. Drew 
Grow put on a loud, passionate 
hour-long set that ended on a 
softer note that made way for the 
folk-rock sound of the Head and 
The Heart. 

The band started with its 


energetic album-opener, “Cats 
and Dogs,” : transitioning into 
the similar but faster-paced 
“Coeur D’Alene.” Rounding out 
the group’s standard practice of 
starting a show with the album’s 
first three songs, Head and the 
Heart followed with the shuf- 
fling and engaging “Ghosts.” 

The band then broke out a 
newer song that has been played 
at other shows this year but has 
yet to be recorded. The song 
has no name but repeats the line, 
“It’s been a long time away” as 
emotional vocals and piano start 
slowly, only to pick up the pace 
as Charity Rose Thielen, the 
only female in the group, rips on 
the violin. 

“It’s so good to be back 
here,’ Thielen said during a 
break in the set. “I remember 
we were here a year ago playing 
with Dr. Dog on this exact stage 
and I remember this was nota- 
bly one of my favorite places we 
played on that whole tour.” 

“Except it was zero degrees 
that day,’ added Jonathan Rus- 


sell, lead singer/guitarist, as the 
crowd burst into laughter. 
Perfectly harmonizing on 


“Heaven Go Easy on Me” and 


“When I Fall Asleep,” the band 
moved on to unveil two new 
songs. Both showcased the soft 
acoustical playing of Russell that 
has become the band’s hallmark. 

“We're going to have some 
friends out on this one,” said 
Russell as members from the 
Black Girls and Drew Grow and 
the Pastor’s Wives came out for 
a collaboration on the band’s 
most popular song, “Lost In My 
Mind.” 

“Dude, that was awesome!” 
Thielen exclaimed as the band 
transitioned to its next song. 

The crowd sang along to 
“Winter Song.’ A smile wrin- 
kled across Thielen’s face as the 
crowd erupted in cheers during 
her vocal section. Her high- 
pitched harmonies held the fans’ 
attention throughout the show. 

The band ended the set on 
a high note as Thielen and Rus- 
sell belted out the crowd favorite 


“Rivers and Roads.” 

A few minutes of continu- 
ous cheering brought Josiah 
Johnson, the band’s backup vo- 
calist and guitarist, back onstage 
to perform his acoustic version 
of “Honey Come Home.” 

The rest of the band then 
emerged, with Russell telling the 
crowd, “We’re going to play a 
couple more — one new, one old, 
keep you guessing till then.” 

Heavy bass lines and a 
slow, methodical rhythm infused 
head and the Heart’s new song 
with strong emotion as Russell 
sang, “My mind is made up and 
they’re all just starving like the 
rest of us.” 

The band concluded the 
90-minute show with perhaps 
its second most popular song, 
“Down in the Valley. The crowd 
matched every word during the 
high-energy closer. 

Thielen had the last word, 
shouting to the crowd, “I love 
Vermont Thank you so much!” 


Where’s the Monster? Nicki Minaj’s Follow Up Falls Flat 





Nicki 
Minaj burst 
onto the rap 
scene with her 
bipolar and 
schizophren- 
ic verse on 
Kanye West’s 
2010 song, 
“Monster.” 
Holding her 
own against 
superstars West and Jay-Z, she 
moved to the forefront of rap 
conversations and proclaimed 
to her fellow rappers “You can 
be the king, but watch the queen 
conquer.” 

The song exploded and 
drunken white girls could be 
heard across Colchester rapping 
along the very next night. West 
went as far as to say Minaj had 
the potential to be the No. 2 rap- 
per of all time behind Eminem 
in his eyes. 

With so much talent, her lat- 
est effort, “Pink Friday: Roman 
Reloaded” is infuriatingly aver- 
age and pop-infused. The first 
nine songs are rap, while the 


SPORTS 
! itor 


2 





Paul 
Palladino 
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next nine are pop of the Ke$ha/ 
Taio Cruz dancing variety. 

The first half of the album 
is erratic in a good way as Minaj 
raps in a frenzy. On “Hov Lane,” 
she claims that she is on her way 
to being on Jay-Z’s level while 
calling her competition “Soul 
Train.” Her energy combines 
with the bass-loaded beat for a 
head-nodding jam. 

She uses her punch-line 
flow on the title track “Roman 
Reloaded,” which features Lil 
Wayne. Perhaps her funniest 
line of the album comes when 
she raps, “All you hoes cryin’ — 
Christopher Bosh.” 

But Minaj too often gets 
outshined by the 10 guests on the 
9 songs. The who’s-who guest 
list contributes excellent verses, 
with the exception of Wayne 
— when was his last good verse 
again? ; 

2 Chainz delivers a beauti- 
fully ignorant verse on “Beez 
in the Trap.” He opens as only 
he can with, “Okay now Nicki 
Nicki Nicki/Put it in your kid- 
ney/Got a new LS 450/ain’t no 


keys in this do-hicky.” 

“I Am Your Leader” has a 
Rick Ross verse whose best line 
can’t be printed here, but it’s one 
of the best Twitter lines to date. 

For “Champion,” she brings 
in Drake, Young Jeezy and Nas. 
She briefly mentions her dead 
cousin in a heartfelt verse. Nas 
has a strong verse, but an extra 
raspy Jeezy takes the cake by 
name dropping the man of the 
hour: “Straight balling in this 
bitch, Jeremy Lin: ‘Melo/Tell me 
one thing you won’t do: Settle.” 

The rap section, mostly be- 
cause of the features, is solid, but 
she never reaches the pinnacle of 
her “Monster” verse, either. 

Then comes the pop half 
of the album. Goodbye rapping; 
hello, singing. Over a series of 
beats that mimic Top-40 hits 
from last year, Minaj sings about 
a whole lot of nothing. As seen 
with “Starships,” she’ll get the 
radio love she’s seeking. 

A few of the pop songs have 
some depth, but nothing that ap- 
proaches her best raps. 

It’s truly an ironic and fas- 


cinating twist for a rapper to call 
her competition “Soul Train” 
one minute and then do half an 
album auditioning for “Ameri- 
can Idol.” 

Her goal with this album is 
sales and radio spins. On “Ro- 
man Reloaded,’ she raps, “I 
guess I went commercial,” for 
those that haven’t figured it out. 

The album has high points, 
but it would be much better if 





it ended before the pop section. 
The drunk white girls will still 
sing along, but the rest of us will 
be left to think about what could 
have been if she was dedicated 
to rapping. Where is the queen 
from “Monster” who set the 
trends instead of followed them? 

Palladino is a sophomore 
media studies major. Contact 
him at ppalladino@mail.smcyt. 
edu 


Si COPED. 
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Holy Shift Fires Back 


By The Staff of Holy Shift 


After struggling to comprehend 
Nick Willard’s article “Holy Shift: 
Right Conclusions, Wrong Assump- 
tions,” (Defender, March 6), it occurred 
to us that his piece presented an inter- 
esting irony. 

Willard called into question the 
arguments made within the pages of 
Holy Shift, claiming that they are made 
“without proof, fact or evidence.” Yet in 
stating his case against the content of 
the magazine, Willard admits to pro- 
viding no “form of proof or evidence” 
to support his own arguments. Instead 
of constructively debating the facts and 
ideas presented in Holy Shift, Willard 








We believe that 
individuals should be 
able to express their 
views and opinions 
just as Willard did. 











offered beautifully vague rhetorical 
flourishes that, once stripped of their 
grandiose language, contained no sub- 
stantive arguments. 

The main criticism leveled against 
the magazine is the arrogance of as- 
sumptions made by contributing writ- 
ers. We, the editors of Holy Shift, be- 
lieve that individuals should be able to 
express their views and opinions just 
as Willard did. To discourage this open 
discourse is to hinder attempts at hu- 
man development. 

Assumptions are inherent and in- 
evitable; when addressed directly and 
debated constructively, humans can 
prove or disprove their assumptions and 
further their understanding of a topic. 
It is only on the basis of assumption that 
meaning can be discovered and prog- 
ress made. While Willard rails against 
our authors’ assumptions, he fails to 
engage in constructive debate and thus 
hinders collective understanding. 

Beyond Willard’s philosophical 
argument,-he makes a dangerous as- 
sumption of his own — that the views 
expressed in Holy Shift are representa- 
tive of the magazine as a unit and not 
of the individuals who authored them. 
While the magazine provides a plat- 
form from which each writer speaks, it 
has no ideas or beliefs of its own. The 
magazine’s mission is simply to allow 


Photo courtesy of Holy Shift 


for open discourse on issues of social 
justice. The ideas and assumptions | 
presented in each article are the sole 
property of the respective author. If Mr. 
Willard would like to address specific 
articles, we urge him to take up these 
discussions with these writers. 

Since Holy Shift is a platform for 
discourse, we invite the St. Michael’s 
College community to submit articles 
and artwork as well as to join our edi- 
torial staff. Please send submissions 
and correspondences to HolyShiftS- 
MCVT@gmail.com. Please note that 
anything sent to us may be published. 





Making a Case for the Men 


A response to “Where Have All the Men Gone?” 





In answer to the 
question posed by 
Bethany Prendergast 
and Gracie Barney 
in their March 6 De- 
fender article: the 
men havent gone 
anywhere, you’re just 
looking in the wrong 


UEST. 
columnist 








Matt 
Connolly places. 

I am a very in- 

volved student on 


campus. I studied abroad, participate in 
a wide variety of clubs and activities, 
and pride myself on a good GPA. Most 
of my friends are not nearly as involved 
as I am, but that does not mean that they 
are as uninvolved as the article would 
have people think. On the contrary, 
all of my guy friends are equally as 
involved as their female counterparts, 
but in activities that are routinely over- 
looked by people who ask this question. 

Some examples include my friends 


who have dedicated their lives to sports, 
both NCAA and intramural, and con- 
tinuously work to better their teams 
and their abilities. Others dedicate ev- 
ery spare moment to skiing, making 
hour-long treks to Stowe or Smuggs 
for a few hours of time in the park or 
in the powder. Others have found jobs 
that speak to who they are as members 
of this community: tour guides, writing 
center coaches, back-stage theater help. 
There was not a single mention of these 
activities in this article, yet could any- 
one say that these male participants are 
uninvolved on campus? 

Admissions Director Jacqueline 
Murphy pointed out another place 
where men can be found: in the library. 
All of my friends enjoy being at St. Mi- 


_chael’s, and have to work tirelessly to 


ensure that they have the grades to con- 
tinue doing what they love. St. Mike’s is 
a college, not a free ticket to fun activi- 
ties, and most of my friends are aware 


of that. They will not endanger their 
favorite activities because of a poor 
showing in the classroom. No, they will 
put in that study time to ensure that 
they can continue doing what they love 
to do each day. 

Male students are not “hiding” on 
campus, on the contrary — they are 
found everywhere, doing the things that 
makes the St. Michael’s community 
such a vibrant place to live and work. 
Count them not by one criterion of what 
it means to be involved, but by ask- 
ing each student, “Why did you come 
here?” and see the range of responses. 
Count the men not by their actions, but 
by their commitments. At the end of the 
day, it will be those who have commit- 
ted themselves to the projects that they 
are passionate about who will make a 
difference, and it is these guys who are 
hiding in plain sight on campus. 


Connolly is a junior political sci- 
ence and history double major. Contact 
him at econnolly@mail.smcvt.edu. 











Catherine’s 
Music Picks 


UEST 





columnist 





Catherine 
Ward 


: _ This is a very special edition of Catherine’s — 
| Music Picks. This week it’s for the president’s _ 
oes only and I ain’t talking about you, Neu- _ 


| 
| 


_ hauser! 


nem 


| Forgot about Dre - Dr. Dre featuring Emi-_ 


In this heated election, I know pundits and | 


candidates might be saying some hurtful | 
things. So take a page out of the doctor’s book _ 
and screw the haters. Dr. Dre doesn’t let them | 


discredit his achievements and you shouldn’t 


either. This track’s superb No doubt-sampled | 
_ beat and Eminem rap interludes will help you 


stay true to you. 


Kill for Love — Chromatics 


_ I see (and hear) you’ve been singing a lot lately, 
_ Mr. President, so I know you'll really appreci- 
_ ate the comforting vocal style of Chromatics’ 
_ lead singer Ruth Radelet. “Kill for Love” fea- 
_ tures a simple 4/4 drumbeat and introspective 
_ lyrics that hypnotize the listener. When Rade- 
_ let sings the chorus, “I Killed for Love,” you 
can’t help but forgive her. Presidential pardon! 


Trinity - Computer Magic 


_ I know you're the leader of the free world but 
- sometimes you’ve just got to lead the conga 
line, and “Trinity” is just the song to get it go- 
_ ing. The sexy distant vocals of Danielle John- 
_son blend perfectly with humming synths, 
_ cutting guitar and a pumping beat. A great 


electro-pop gem to jam out to, sir. 


The Only Place — Best Coast 
Since you’re from Hawaii you must just love 


| do! Although you can’t chill by the water in 


_ Washington D.C., 


| 
i 
i 


hanging out at the beach; it’s what Hawaiians | 


listening to “The Only | 


Place” is a close second. Within the first sec- _ 


_ onds of the song, waves of jangly surf guitars 
feel like rays of warm sunlight. Within the 


first few lines, Bethany Cosentino convinces — 


us that California is the greatest place in the — 


world. I think it’s time to move the capital. 


Ward is a senior political science major. 
Coates enters ey ee 


= 
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Calendar for April 4 - 24 


Arts & Ends 


Wi Felalixe) ie 


Outside Mike’s 





Tuesday, April 10 - Micah Gault, the 
editor of Hunger Mountain, weighs in on 
the value of literary journals. 4:30 p.m. in 
the Farrell Room in St. Edmund’s Hall. 


Wednesday, April 11 - Burlington 
Free Press writer Candace Page talks 
about covering major Vermont stories, 
such as the aftermath of Tropical Storm 
Irene. Wednesday, April 11, 6:30 p.m. at 
Dorothy Alling Memorial Library in Wil- 
liston. Free. 


Wednesday, April 11 - How Are You 
Moved? Noon — | p.m. in Eddie’s Lounge. 
Personal stories of service presented by 
student participants of the 2012 MOVE 
extended service trips. 


Wednesday, April 11 - Italian Con- 
versation Group: Parla Italiano? A native 
speaker leads a language practice for all 
ages and abilities. 7 — 9 p.m. in St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall 101. 


LEONARDO 


Fresh Quality Pizzo 


. + 
*ADITIONAL / VEGETARIAN / courRMe 





LEONARDO’S BASICS 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG $13.75 PLUS TAX 


SAUCES CRUSTS 

Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional 

Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick 

Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 

Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 

Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MED ADD .50 LG 
ADD .75 

Barbecue Gluten Free MED ONLY ADD $3.00 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


CHICKEN WINGS 
REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


Friday, April 6 - First Friday Art Walk 
at various downtown. locations through- 
out Burlington. More than 30 galleries 
and other venues around downtown stay 
open late fo welcome pedestrian art view- 
ers. }— 8 p.m. 


Friday, April 6 - English Country 
Dance. Those keen on Jane Austen’s fa- 
vorite pastime make rural rounds to music 
by Keys to the Cellar. 7 — 9:30 p.m. in the 
Elley-Long Music Center. $5-8; $1 extra 
for first half-hour for experienced danc- 
ers; bring finger food to share. 


April 11 — 14 - “APPetite.” The audi- 
ence sits onstage for this student-created 
play about society’s obsession with tech- 
nology. 7:30 p.m. at McCarthy Arts Cen- 
ter. Preregistration recommended. 
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TRADITIONAL 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and 


White Mushrooms 
MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 


9351-9000 


WWwW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM 


FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 


Greatness _ 


April 11 = Manifold Greatness Exhibit. 
The traveling display features 14 special- 
ly designed graphic panels printed on 7 
double-sided, free-standing banners. The 
panels combine original text with images 
of rare books, manuscripts, and-art. The 
exhibit runs in Durick Library through 
May 11. 


Thursday, April 19 - “Manifold 
Greatness: The Creation and Afterlife of 
the King James Bible,” in St. Edmund’s 
Hall Farrell Room. Middlebury College 
religion professor Ellie Bagley gives a 
talk titled, “Catholics and the King James 
Bible: Stories from England, Ireland and 
America.” 4:30 p.m. 


Monday, April 23 - “The Tale of Two 
Kings: The. Creation of the King James 
Bible from Henry VIII to James I,” a 
talk by author Jon Sweeney. Noon in the 
Tarrant Recreation Center Hall.of Fame 
Room. 


Tuesday, April 3 - Harlem Globe- 
trotters. The exhibition basketball team 
works theater and comedy into a display 
of stellar athleticism. 7 p.m. at UVM Pat- 
rick Gymnasium in South Burlington. 
$22 - $75. 

Wednesday, April i - Vermont’s 
Energy Future. Vermont Department of 
Public Service Commissioner Elizabeth 
Miller and Vermont State Rep. Tony Klein 
discuss the tough task of getting Vermont 
to 90 percent renewable energy by 2050. 
North Lounge. 7:30 p.m. at Billings Hall, 
UVM in Burlington. Free. 


Saturday, April 14 - Burlington 
Winter Farmers Market. More than 50 lo- 
cal farmers, artisans and producers offer 
fresh and prepared foods, crafts and more 
in a bustling indoor marketplace with live 
music, lunch seating and face painting. 10 
a.m. — 2 p.m. at Memorial Auditorium in 
Burlington. Free. 


SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 


BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 


Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 


Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly 
Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 
MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 


Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, 


Marinated Chicken 


FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 
with Gorgonzola Cheese : 
CLASSIC CHICKEN CORDON BLEU 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England 


Baked Ham, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with 


Blended Cheeses 


ASIAN THAI CHICKEN 
Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 


Breast, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 


Peppers and Freshly Cut Broccoli 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot 


Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 
NICOLE'S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 


Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced 


Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of 


Gorgonzola Cheese 
AMANDA'S SIX FEET UNDER 


Italian Sausage 
HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, 
Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian 


Pineapple 
TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 


Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 
Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola 


Cheeses 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Garlic, 
Italian Pepperoni, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN 


*n 


MED $13.50 LG $17.95 PLUS TAX 


VEGETARIAN WORKS 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, 


Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes 
and California Black Olives 


GORGONZOLA GOURMET 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green Spinach, 


Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 
EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Chopped Garlic, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes 


and California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 
FOUR CHEESE FUSION 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes 
Cheddar, Parmesan 


with Mozzarella, and Gorgonzola Cheeses 

SINGLE (10) $7.25 / DOUBLE (20) $13.50 ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 
DOUBLE DOUBLE (40) $25.00 PLUS TAX Barbecue Sauce, Cheese, Marinated Chicken PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

4 Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried 

Peppers Tomatoes, Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese Te 
GARLIC $3.75 GARDEN $475 LEONARDO'S WORKS MED $14.25 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX THE VEGAN SALVATION MED $14.25 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX — 
CHEESY $4.75 GREEK $5 75 PLUS TAX Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarelia Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New Owe x cae San Vomn Sy Chen ah Cope Sch, +a 
SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 PLUS TAX Racfond Bpted bem, tek betan Sewage, Presley Cul Process, Wile reshty Siced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black 
; i: » Biiahroams Red Oninns Graen Panne and Caliomin Riach Oven Olives : wi to Be nis 
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EDITORIAL 
Down’T BE AFRAID TO SPEAK OUT 


When “Katie,” whose name was changed in the article “A Road to Recovery 
for College’s Addicts,” decided to tell the story about her addiction, she was taking 
a courageous step. Katie was honest and ready to share the struggle that she has 
gone through as a drug addict. Her willingness to speak out is commendable, and we 
would like to encourage our readers to confidently do the same. 

Sharing your stories and your opinions can be intimidating. However, it is im- 
portant to realize that having original thoughts or taking a controversial stance on an 
issue won’t cause people to hate you (yes, if you’re ruffling feathers people may get 
angry). In fact, telling the story of your drug addiction or being candid about your 
stance on a topic makes you real. 

This week, we received a few letters and columns from students who have opin- 
ions and aren’t afraid to share them. The staff of “Holy Shift,” for instance, did not 
agree with Nick Willard’s column about the publication making “wrong assump- 
tions,” and was prompt to respond. Likewise, Matt Connolly took offense to last 
issue’s article about the lack of participation from men on campus, and he took the 
time to pose his disagreement. 

‘Our sports editor, Paul Palladino, had some negative things to say about Nicki 
Minaj’s new album. Despite the fact that he usually writes about athletics, Paul was 
eager to share his music critique. 

As you read through this issue of The Defender, we hope that some of the stories 
inspire you to talk. Whether it’s about an addiction you yourself may be dealing with 
or about your feelings toward the topic of students’ rights, we urge you to speak out. 
There is one more issue of The Defender this semester. If you have something you 


_ want to share, this is your chance. 


While on the topic of speaking out, perhaps it’s relevant to note that if you He 
a concussion in a sports game, you should probably let somebody know. Go to page 
23 to read why. 


-Kendra Gravelle, editor 








- ‘Missio a Statement” 
as the editorial staff of The Defender, we __ 
strive to accurately, professionally and 
ee and our iar Eee 


Weasa » staff take full cep uability for 
any errors; if you spot a mistake or have a 
Spee oP Please let us know. 


We > publish test the editor, as long as 
they are signed. Letters will be edited only 
for grammar, spelling, taste, and sometimes 
length. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Defender will publish all legitimate 
and signed letters to the editor. 


Please keep letters under 450 words 


Jim Hughes | 


a . s a ; and understand that all submissions 
i oe i aa Maule i 


to The Defender undergo editing for 
journalistic style, grammar, spelling, 
taste and sometimes length. 


ee ay report the news affecting the lives of 


A letter in regarding the Jay Sean concert: 


Over the weekend J Sean (?) played in the gym. Good for him, but perhaps only 
him. Being that I had never heard of him, I had zero desire to pay for a ticket to see 
him. After looking him up on YouTube, I vaguely remembered hearing that one song 
in a Mickey D’s or Wal-Mart or something. Whatever. 

Moral of that story is who in the far reaches of northern Vermont wants to pay 
(through the nose) for some British R&B pop fella (calling him a star would be in- 
sinuating people knew of him or at least would be willing to pay for a ticket, which 
apparently not enough people were willing to do (For instance, Lady Gaga is a star; 
I would pay to see her live.)). Ok, whatever. So our school, which can so glibly toss 
around thousands of dollars on an artist that clearly (via non-existent ticket sales) 
does not represent the amalgamated musical tastes of our school (or the Burlington 
area) adequately, can have a song, dance and YouTube video about tuition run-out 
day? Maybe I should be appreciative such effort was made by my fellow classmates 
and faculty to put together a show of this size, and, furthermore, I should probably 
care about the fact that the thousands of students paying thousands of dollars can’t 
even pay to keep this institution rolling year round. Right. I’m gone in a few weeks, 
some of which will probably be funded not by the money I (Ma and Da) pay but by 
the string pullers underwriting time spent listening to j Shaun. Or did we pay for 
that? Did I pay to see j Ason? Oh me, oh my, I paid to see j Sean (maybe; I’m sure 
I could Google “St. Michael's tuition allocation” or something like that but lord 
only knows this is the most voluntary, non-homework related typing I’m going to 
be doing all day). Furthermore, one could also say things like “I-paid-for-the-war- 
in-Iraq-through-a-tenuous-chain-from-my-taxes-maybe” (another one that could be 
Googled, but I’d rather that it serves my purpose and doesn’t get proven wrong). 
Maybe being a part of this society means inadvertently supporting things you don’t 
really support. 

Remember when Asher Roth was going to play here but then it came out that 
he wasn’t celibate or something so the powers that be axed him like so much wood 
for the fire? Irrelevant to our j shon discussion, but still nice to know how aloof the 
cloaked beings who made such a decision are. I swear I’m not bitter. 


-Jeremiah Conway, senior 























te 


Photo by Kevin Kelley 


Occupy Burlington members rally outside the University of Vermont during President 
Barack Obama’s speach last Friday. 
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No March Madness for Varsity Athletes 


By Jason Moore 
Staff Writer 


March Madness is one of 
the most exciting times of the 
year in sports. The National Col- 
Athletic Association’s 
Division I men’s and women’s 
basketball tournaments inspire 
sports fans across the country to 
fill out brackets, placing bets on 
the teams they think will be most 
successful. Some fill out brack- 
ets for $5 pools, picking simply 
based on their favorite mascots, 
while, on the other extreme, “ex- 
perts” fill out fact-based brack- 
ets, betting thousands of dollars 
in big-money pools. 

The NCAA tournament 
is currently the second-most- 
gambled sporting event of the 
year behind the NFL’s Super 
Bowl, and most of the gam- 
bling done on this tournament 
is illegal. In Vermont, a law sets 
guidelines for the legality of en- 
tering a bracket-pool. Restric- 
tions include an entry fee of no 
more than $20 and a limit of 100 
participants. There is also a re- 
quirement that all money gener- 
ated from the pool must go back 
to the participants or be donated 


legiate 


to charity. 
However, Connecticut at- 
torney Daniel’ Schwartz does 


not see a major threat of getting 
caught if those restrictions aren’t 
met. 

“In many cases where the 
money is just going back to par- 
ticipants, states have bigger is- 
sues to worry about than an of- 
fice pool,” Schwartz said. 

Chris Kenny, St. Michael’s 
associate athletic director, sends 
an email prior to the tournament 
warning students about the risks 
of gambling on the tournament, 
even for Division II athletes. 

The NCAA has banned col- 
legiate athletes from putting up 
pools for even a $1 entry-fee. 
The penalty for entering money 
to enter a bracket pool as an 
NCAA athlete can be a lifetime 
ban from participating in NCAA 
athletics. This is a harsher pen- 
alty than the one-year ban from 
athletics that is issued for ath- 
letes who fail a drug test. 

“When a_ student-athlete 
gambles, they are just gambling 
their own eligibility,’ Kenny 
said. “It comes down to the ethi- 
cal stance and the purity of the 
sport. People feel like if you 
could gamble on a game, you 
could gamble on a game that you 
impact, if you see your sport in 
that way.” 

Junior John Reiser is a bas- 
ketball player at St. Michael’s 
who, like the rest of the NCAA 
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The NCAA Tournament is popular because of $5 pools. 


athletes, is not allowed to gamble 
on the tournament. However, he 
does not see that as a major prob- 
lem. 

“My dad used to enter me 
in an office bracket pool for $5,” 
Reiser said, “but you don’t need 
to gamble to have fun with col- 
lege sports. Since most of it is 
done illegally, it could be a gate- 
way to keep gambling later on in 
life.” 


Senior John Bock has been 
participating in bracket pools for 
several years and has a different 
take on March Madness pools. 
Throughout his years of filling 
out brackets, he has spent around 
$300. Since winning $600 a 
couple years ago, he is one of 
the few people who has actually 
gained a profit from gambling 
during March Madness. 

“T think it’s one of the, not 
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safest, but definitely most so- 
cial or best way if you’re go- 
ing to gamble on sports,” Bock 
said. “I think everyone does 
it. It’s different than gambling 
week to week on football pools. 
This is going to sound bad, but 
I wouldn’t even know how to 
watch March Madness without 
making a bracket or being com- 
petitive in it. It makes you really 
care about every game.” 


KNIGHT WRITER By Paul Palladino is) 0 (a (syaleyVual (sins, Or Athlete-Student? 





The recent announcement 
that 41 St. Michael’s student- 
athletes were being recognized 
for maintaining 3.7 cumulative 
grade point averages brings 
mixed emotions. 

As evidenced by the 100 
percent graduation rate touted 
on the school’s website, the col- 
lege puts strong emphasis on 
academics, and it gets results. 
Qualifying for the list published 
on National Student-Athlete Day 
is difficult for any student, and 
to excel in balancing athletics 
with academics deserves ample 
recognition. 

Members of three St. Mi- 
chael’s teams are not represented 
on the list: men’s golf, men’s 
hockey and men’s basketball. 
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We learn more about academic 
performance when we look at the 
NE-10 Commissioner’s Honor 
Roll for the fall semester. The 
men’s golf team had three of its 
eight members attain at least a 
3.0 GPA. Nine of the 25 mem- 
bers of the. men’s ice hockey 
team also kept 3.0 GPAs. Four 
of the 12 men’s basketball play- 
ers kept 3.0s during the fall se- 
mester. 

The men’s basketball team 
is one of only two sports that 
receive athletic scholarships; 
women’s basketball is the other. 
Three of the women attained 
perfect 4.0s and the 12 players 
achieved at least 3.0 GPAs. 

Both the men and women 
failed to reach the Northeast-10 


playoffs. The time commitment 
is the same for both teams, so 
why did the women outperform 
the men so dramatically in the 
classroom? 

Every scholarship member 
of both teams should be holding 
3.0s. A free ride to play basket- 
ball should entail not just getting 
by in the classroom, but being a 
leader in the classroom. 

It is my understanding that 
scholarships are meant to attract 
students who will enrich the 
community for everyone. Ath- 
letic scholarships should not be 
exempt from this requirement. 
In fact, they should be kept to 
even higher standards than other 
scholarships. 

Yes, grades can be arbitrary, 


but a full scholarship necessi- 
tates excelling in the classroom. 

If the school were to tie 
scholarships to rigorous aca- 
demic standards, how would 
the landscape differ? Instead 
of giving away scholarships to 
members of two teams, why not 
reward athletes who come here 
as students first and also partici- 
pate in sports? For example, if 
John Doe walks-on to the soccer 
team as a freshman and excels in 
the classroom, he could be given 
a scholarship during his college 
career. 

This is not a fool-proof rem- 
edy for the current situation, but 
it would be an interesting step 
forward for a school that claims 
to put academics first. 


There are arguments against 
such a drastic change in the 
sports landscape here at St. Mi- 


. chael’s. Donors often determine 


which sport will benefit from 
their gift, but would they really 
object to a plan that makes for a 
better school academically? 

Some might say that the 
basketball teams will suffer 
from potentially having fewer 
scholarships to dish out, but the 
teams have not performed well 
enough to justify monopolizing 
the school’s scholarships. 

St. Michael’s could gain 
some national attention, reward 
true student-athletes and become 
an even better academic institu- 
tion. Academics are the reason 
for the school, right? 
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Women’s Tennis Battles for Lead in NE-10 


By Dylan Florian 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s women’s 
tennis team had won its first 
seven matches before a March 
24 home game loss to the Adel- 
phi Panthers. Adelphi is currently 
ranked first in the Northeast 10 
Conference; the Purple Knights 
are in third place. 

The recovery from the loss 
will be crucial to the outcome of 
the women’s season as they face 
Bentley University and defending 
champion Southern New Hamp- 
shire University in the next two 

weeks. 

Considering the high level of 
competition it has already faced, 
the team feels confident about its 
upcoming games and its lineup 
depth. The lineup has junior Emi- 
ly Magee at first singles with a re- 
cord of 2-5, and junior Alex Dal- 
ton at second singles with a record 
of 4-3. Lower seeds are important 
to the Knights’ success. First-year 
Caroline Martin at third singles is 
a positive contributor to the team, 
as is Jean-Marie McGrath. 

Another notable recent per- 


formance was by Kayla Dowd 
who won 3-set match against 
SUNY Plattsburgh, 5-7, 6-1, 6-2, 


- to help lock up the team’s 5-4 


overall win. Dowd also has not 
lost a singles match since her sea- 
son-opener against Endicott. “We 
are working hard each match and 
practice to have our record meet 
the standards to qualify for the 
NE-10,” Dowd said. “We believe 
with hard work we can accom- 
plish this.” 

The team dynamic is differ- 
ent from that of other sports on 
‘campus because the women’s ten- 
nis team consists of only ten play- 
ers. Five are first-years and one 
is a senior. In addition, all three 
of the juniors were abroad during 
the fall season. Sixth-seed senior 
captain Emily Ogilvy leads the 
team, showing that there are lead- 
ers and contributors on all seeds 
for the Purple Knights. The team 
is also becoming tighter knit as 
the season unfolds. 

“Since the team is small it is 
easier for us to bond than on oth- 
er sports teams,” said freshman 
Caroline Martin. “The freshmen 
have really been able to. connect 
with everyone on the team. The 


KNIGHTCAP 





Men’s Lacrosse 

The men split a pair of 
Northeast-10 games at home 
against Bentley University and 
Lemoyne College. 

On Tuesday, March 27, the 
Purple Knights defeated Bentley 
14-7 behind four goals and two 
assists from junior Pete Donnal- 
ly. Donnally is tied for first in 
the conference in goals. Junior 
Marty Vanzo and sophomores 
Tim McDonald and Connor Gla- 
ckin each added two goals. 

On Saturday, March 31, the 
team lost to Lemoyne 7-6. Lem- 
oyne is ranked second in Divi- 
sion II. Marty Vanzo led the 
Knights with four goals. 

The team’s record is 6-2 
overall and 2-2 in conference 
games. They will return home 
on Wednesday, April 11 against 


Franklin Pierce. 


Women’s Lacrosse 

The women split a pair of 
conference games at Franklin 
Pierce and Southern Connecti- 
cut State. 

On Tuesday, March 27, they 
lost to Franklin Pierce 8-4. Four 
players scored for St. Michael’s. 
Sandy Palumbo made 10 saves 
in goal. 

At Southern Connecticut 
on Saturday, March 31, the team 
won 13-5. Senior Eliza Scoba 
led the team with four goals 
and freshman Kate Boyer added 
three goals. 

The team’s record is 3-4 


“overall and 1-3 in conference 


games. 


Baseball 
The team had a rough week, 
going 1-6. 
Senior Austin Ziskie got 
the week off to a strong start by 


upperclassmen on the team are 
very welcoming and motivating 
as we are having dinners, do- 
ing homework and working out 
throughout the spring.” 

The loss to Adelphi was not 
as mismatched as the 8-1 score 
may seem. The Purple Knights 
lost all three of their doubles 
matches by close margins. Ma- 
gee and Eileen Mullowney lost 
8-6, Martin and Jean-Marie 
McGrath lost their match 9-7 
and Ogilvy and Caroline Tout- 
oungi lost 8-6. 

In order to qualify for the 
NCAA tournament, the St. Mi- 
chael’s women must win the 
NE-10. ° 

“Tennis is a mental game,” 
McGrath said. “You could lose 
to an opponent one day and 
beat them every game after 
that. Our coach is very under- 
standing of the loss, and under- 
stands that you can’t win every 
match, but he still pushes us to 
do our best.” 

The Knights’ next home 
match will be April 4, when 
they host St. Anselm. 


pitching a complete game shut- 
out against New Haven on Sun- 
day, March 25, as St. Michael’s 
won the first game of the double- 
header 1-0. 

In the second game of the 
day, the Purple Knights lost 
6-2. Freshman Nicky Elderton 
had three hits and scored a run. 
Junior Andrew DuPrat took the 
loss on the hill giving up six 
earned runs in seven-and-two- 
thirds innings. 

On Wednesday, March 28, 
the Knights traveled to South- 
ern New Hampshire and lost 7-1. 
Freshman Will Corkum gave up 
three runs in six innings for the 
loss. 

The Knights played a three- 
game weekend series at Stone- 
hill on March 31 and April 1. 
On Saturday, they lost 16-1. Six 
St. Michael’s errors led to eight 
unearned runs. Junior Andrew 
Kelley got the loss on the mound 
despite giving up only three 
runs. The Knights mustered 
only four hits. 

In game one on Sunday, 


they were blown away again by 
Stonehill 14-4. 

In game two, they jumped 
out to a 6-0 lead before losing 
7-6 in 10 innings. 

The baseball team is 4-13 
overall and 1-7 in conference. 


Softball 

The women lost all six of 
their games this past week as 
they were swept in three double- 
headers. 

On Sunday, March 25, they 
lost game one to Franklin Pierce 
5-2. Freshman Sarah Murray 
led the offense with two hits and 
scored a run. 

In game two, the women 
again scored only two runs and 
lost 4-2. Sophomore Amanda 
Brigante had two hits and drove 
in arun for the Purple Knights. 

On Saturday, March 31, 
they lost game one 9-1 at New 
Haven. Errors led to seven un- 
earned runs for New Haven. 

In game two, they lost 11-0 
and were no hit. 

On Sunday, April 1, the 





Photo By Jean-Marie McGrath 
First-year Hannah Benoit readies a return against Merrimack Univer- 
sity on Feb. 25. 


women lost a pair of games, 10-1 
and 10-2. 

They are 3-15 overall and 
1-9 in conference. 


Men’s Tennis 

On Sunday, April 1, the men 
lost 9-0 against two-time de- 
fending NE-10 champion Bent- 
ley University. 

They are 4-4 overall and 3-4 
in conference. 

They will play their next 
home match Thursday, April 12 
against American International. 


Women’s Tennis 

On Saturday, March 31, the 
women defeated Bentley Uni- 
versity 5-4 on the road. Emily 
Magee won at No. | singles and 
No. 1 doubles with Alex Dalton. 

On Sunday, April 1, they 
lost at Stonehill 7-2. Alex Dal- 
ton won the only singles match 
for the Purple Knights. Jean- 
Marie McGrath and Caroline 
Martin won at No. 2 doubles. 

They are 9-6 overall and 8-2 
in conference matches. 
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By Derick Logan 
Staff Writer 


The potential tying run leads 
off third base with one out in the 
ninth inning of a 1-0 game be- 
tween St. Michael’s College and 
the University of New Haven on 
March 25. St. Michael’s senior 
pitcher Austin Ziskie stands on 
the mound intent on preserving 
a lead that will give the Purple 
Knights their first Northeast-10 
Conference victory of the season 
and the team’s first since it last 
played in the conference in 1998. 

“IT was a little bit scared, 
I’m not going to lie,” Ziskie said. 
“I’d come close earlier in my ca- 
reer to a complete-game shutout 
and the defense made an error 
and we lost it. So I just took my 
time, stepped off the mound and 
thought about making a quality 
pitch.” 

The focus paid off as Ziskie 
struck out the next hitter and 
retired the final batter on a 
groundout for St. Michael’s first 
shutout victory of a Northeast-10 
opponent in 19 years. 

Ziskie has been a standout 
performer for the baseball team. 
His record is 2-0 with an earned 
run average of 3.12. Ziskie is 
also one of three co-captains 
along with seniors Chadwick Es- 
tey and Brian Geary. 

According to coach Matt 
Rodovick, Ziskie exemplifies 
what a captain should be on and 
off the field. “He’s an incredible 
leader. I have full trust in him,” 
Rodovick said. “The guys be- 
lieve in what he says. He has a 
genuine passion for baseball and 
for his teammates and for this 
program.” 

Sophomore first — base- 
man Alec Tice, who is having 
a standout season of his own at 
the plate, batting .320, echoed 


Attempted 
Mugging 


By Paul Palladino 
Sports Editor 


Four een bers of the St. Mi- 
chael’s baseball team were vic- 
tims of an attempted mugging in 
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Rodovick’s sentiments. “He’s 
one of the hardest workers on the 
team, a great captain, and I know 
he’s going to do his best out there 
on the mound every time he gets 
the chance,” Tice said. 

Ziskie suggested that the 
win against New Haven should 
go a long way in establishing St. 
Michael’s as a team not to take 


lightly. 
“You can tell some of the 
players chirp,” Ziskie said. 


“They feel like we don’t belong 
on the same field sometimes. So 
I hope, if nothing else, to earn a 
little respect for our program and 
I’m sure we will do that by the 
end of the season.” 

The team struggled at the 
start of the season. Run produc- 
tion was hard to come by as the 
team mustered 11 runs in its first 
5 games against opponents in 
the Northeast-10, a league that 
exclusively uses wood bats in- 
stead of metal. Ziskie and Tice 
both said the team’s goal remains 
qualifying for the NE-10 tourna- 
ment, which requires a top-four 
finish in their eight-team North- 
east Division. 

“I like our chances even 
though the other teams don’t 
seem to respect us,” Ziskie said. 
“T think that helps us rather than 
hurts us. If anything they take us 
too lightly.” 

Ziskie credited the play- 
ers’ training trip to Florida over 
spring break as enabling them 
to come together as a cohesive 
unit. “The Florida trip was dif- 
ferent this year because in -the 
past it had almost been the high- 
light of the season,” Ziskie said. 
“Now it was like spring training 
because they weren’t conference 
games. You play to win but most 
importantly we were playing to 
get better.” 

Ziskie is urging the team to 


West Palm Beach, Fla., during 
a spring break trip the week of 
March 11. Two of the players 
were injured and two ran away 
without harm. 

Detective Timothy Pike of 
the West Palm Beach Police De- 
partment declined to offer spe- 
cifics because it is still an open 
investigation. He did, however, 
confirm that students were in- 
volved in such an incident. 








Ziskie a Bright Spot for Baseball Team 


Photo Courtesy of Shane Bufano 


Senior Austin Ziskie has been a standout for a struggling team. 


take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity in the coming weeks. 

“You never know when 
you pitch your last pitch or you 
played your last game,” Ziskie 
said. “If you treat every game 
and every inning as a gift, I 
think you realize that you owe it 
to yourself and you owe it to your 
teammates to give it everything 
you have for those two-and-half 
hours that you’re playing.” 


The players declined to 
comment. Head coach Matt 
Rodovick did not respond to an 
email seeking comment. 


The St. Michael’s athletic . 


department issued the following 
statement: *. 

“Through no. wrongdoing 
of their own, members of the St. 
Michael’s baseball team were 
involved in an unfortunate in- 
cident during their spring break 





Whether the team can con- 
vert effort into wins will depend 
largely on the production of more 
runs and the effectiveness of the 
pitching staff, including Ziskie. 

Following a weekend se- 
ries of three away games against 
Stonehill College, the Purple 
Knights record sits at 4-13 and 
1-7 in the Northeast-10 confer- 
ence. 


trip to West Palm Beach, Fla. ihe 
always, our concern is a e 


safely. We have nothing fines 
to share, as we are honoring our 
student-athletes’ request for pri- 
vacy in the matter.” 


Dan Evarts 
Photo Editor 


Ina hockey game against the 
University of Southern Maine 
last November, St. Michael’s for- 
ward Colby MacDonald suffered 
a concussion that would contrib- 
ute to an early end to his junior 
season. The Nov. 11 game was 
only the second of the year for 
the men’s ice hockey team. 

After the game, MacDonald 
recalls having a headache, but he 


wasn’t very concerned. | 
“IT felt kind of dizzy and 
nauseous,” MacDonald - said. 


“It’s not uncommon for that to 
happen after a hit, so I just kind 
of shook it off and assumed it 
would be better the next day.” 

_ The next day, MacDonald 
suited up for a game against the 
University of New England. In 
this match, he took a similar hit 
and a second concussion. This 
time, MacDonald and the train- 
ing staff knew there was a prob- 
lem. , 
“Part of the reason I didn’t 

say anything the first night is 
because I didn’t want to be out,” 
Macdonald explained. “It wasn’t 
abnormal, I expected to be able 
to play through it, but after the 
same thing happened,’ Mac- 
Donald paused. “And here I am 
today.” 

MacDonald is just now re- 
turning to full workouts after 
almost five months since his 
concussions. 

Over the last five years, 
the issue of concussions among 
athletes like MacDonald has be- 
come a central focus in sports 
at the college as well as profes- 
sional level. With an increased 
understanding of the effects of 
concussions, they are being tak- 
en much more seriously by ath- 
letic trainers, doctors and profes- 
sional organizations. 

“Institutions and organiza- 
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tions are creating task forces to 
understand why [concussions] 
are happening and working to 
prevent them, whether it’s rule 
changes or changes to equip- 
ment,” said St. Michael’s athletic 
trainer Jessica Moore. “These 
athletes are having life-altering 
changes, and in some cases dy- 
ing.” 

With the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association es- 
timating that up to 3.8 million 
concussions occur each year in 
sports and recreational activi- 
ties, concerns about concussions 
have trickled down from the pro- 
fessional level. 

“The [training staff] did a 
really good job of monitoring 
me and making me aware of the 
seriousness of my injury,” soph- 
omore ice hockey player Mad- 
elena Santore said. “I felt like I 
needed to take my time because 
if I rushed... I would be putting 
myself at risk for a more serious 
injury.” 

Santore suffered a concus- 
sion on Nov. 12 against Plym- 
outh State after an unexpected 
hit that caused her head to slam 
onto the ice. Unlike with Mac- 
donald, the training staff de- 
cided that Santore was ready 
to return to practices after only 
two weeks. During this time she 
was allowed to continue working 
out only as long as she remained 
symptom free. 

When a trainer diagnoses a 
concussion, it often means there 
will be some period of recov- 
ery time, which is determined 
by athletic trainers and doctors. 
This time away from the sport is 
not easy for an athlete to accept. 

“Once we say an individual 
has a head injury, that athlete 
needs an extended period of 
rest,” Moore said. “That can take 
a long time, and athletes don’t 
want to sit out that long, and 
coaches don’t want them to sit 
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Photo By Dan Evarts 


Although St. Michael’s senior Paul Tortora Jr. didn’t have a concussion here, it is a growing problem. 


out that long either.” 

It is common for athletes to 
lie about their injuries, although 
sometimes they don’t know 
they are hurt. This was the case 
with NFL superstar Brett Favre 
in a game against the Giants in 
2004. Favre, then the Green Bay 
Packers quarterback, suffered 
a concussion on a hit by Giants 
defensive tackle William Joseph. 
Unaware of his injury, Favre 
stayed in the game and threw a 
touchdown pass on the next play. 
When asked about the play, he 
claimed to not remember throw- 
ing the pass. 

Playing through pain can 
lead to more serious injuries. 
A memorandum distributed by 
the NCAA explains that a num- 
ber of long-term symptoms can 
result from rushing recovery 
time, including depression and 
cognitive impairment. Even with 
this information, athletes. still 
choose to play when they are in- 
jured, putting more pressure on 
coaches and trainers to be aware 
of their athletes’ health. 


a 
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“We know that kids are go- 
ing to say ‘I’m fine, I’m fine’, and 
they’re not going to self-report,” 
Moore said. “Not everyone has 
the same amount of knowledge.” 

It is this lack of knowledge, 
Moore said, that helps explain 
why the number of concussions 
in athletes is so high. The symp- 
toms of concussions are not al- 
ways extreme, and can often be 
missed by athletes if they are not 
educated about the condition. 

“You wake up feeling like 
shit some days, and it’s difficult 
to know if it’s concussion-related 
or just feeling crappy that day,” 
MacDonald said. 

Once a concussion is diag- 
nosed, there is no specific guide- 
line for how long an athlete will 
be out of action, because that 
partly depends on how many 
concussions he or she has had 
and what level the concussion is. 
There are three levels of concus- 
sions, ranging from disorienta- 
tion to loss of consciousness. 
The NCAA requires athletes to 
be completely symptom-free be- 


fore they are able to perform in 
any team activities. 

“T couldn’t do much of any- 
thing for about two weeks,” San- 
tore said. “Once I was symptom- 
free I started a progression back 
to play that took about another 
week, so I was out for around 
three weeks total. It was hard to 
watch my teammates playing, 
especially towards the end of 
my recovery when I felt almost 
completely normal but was still 
unable to play.” 

As in MacDonald’s case, 
it is important to know that an 
early return from a concussion 
leaves the head more vulnerable 
to re-injury, which may result 
in a longer time away from the 
sport as well as long-term nega- 
tive effects. 

“You have four years of col- 
lege athletics, at which point, the 
likelihood of you continuing to 
play your sport at the pro level 
is low,” Moore said. “However, 
you need to be able to function 
for the next 20, 40, even 60 years 
of your life.” 
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Donnally Leads Team, Conference in Goals 


By Paul Palladino 
Sports Editor 


During the fourth quarter 
against visiting Bentley Univer- 
sity on March 27, St. Michael’s 
junior Pete Donnally punched 
home a goal after splitting three 
Bentley defenders. He then got 
down on one knee and celebrat- 
ed by pointing his right arm to 
the sky. 

After all the scoring Don- 
nally has done this season, he 
might need to add some new cel- 
ebrations. 

Donnally is tied for the lead 
in goals in the Northeast-10 Con- 
ference with 21 goals and is the 
catalyst for a St. Michael’s team 
that is 6-2 overall and 2-2 in the 
NE-10. He was named North- 
east-10 Player of the Week on 
March 19 after leading the team 
to three spring-break victories in 
California. 

Donnally couldn’t pinpoint 
what was working so far this 
season. 

“Somehow, the goals are 
just going in right now,’ Don- 
nally said. “I’m not, like, lucky, 
but I guess I’m just playing well. 
I’m on my game right now.” 

St. Michael’s head coach 
Brian Kingsbury said there was 
no explanation for Donnally’s 
goal binge other than pure talent. 

“He’s one of those people 
that can put the ball in the net, 
simple as that,’ Kingsbury said. 
“He catches it inside, is fearless 
inside and he has good concen- 
tration.” 

Donnally’s scoring ability 
was on full display against Bent- 
ley as he scored four goals while 
adding two assists in a 14-7 St. 
Michael’s victory. 

During a _ 1-minute-and- 
25-second stretch in the fourth 
quarter, Donnally ended Bent- 
ley’s hopes for a comeback by 
scoring two goals and setting up 
junior Marty Vanzo for another. 

The focus on Donnally has 
created opportunities for other 
players. 

“They see I have all these 
goals so they'll shut me off,’ 
Donnally said. “They don’t 
know that I’m mainly a crease 
guy so if they shut me off, Marty 
Vanzo and Paul Tortora Jr. are 
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allowed to do what they want 
with their guys.” 

Vanzo is fifth in the con- 
ference in goals with 15 while 
Tortora Jr. has added 6. Senior 
Kevin Hunt has 11 goals and 9 
assists to rank 10th in points. 

“We have a lot of weapons 
on offense,’ Kingsbury said. 
“There’s not necessarily one 
person standing above everyone 
else, and they play well together 
as a team.” 

St. Michael’s goalie Chris 
DeMairo, who is on pace to 
break his own school record for 
goals-against average, knows the 
challenge that opposing goalies 
face. 

“During practice, every- 
one will be shooting and as a 
goalie you see where it’s going 
and read the shooter,’ DeMairo 
said. .“He’s one of those shoot- 
ers that hides his stick well. You 
just see it once the ball gets out 
of his stick. Most of the times 
you’ve just got to duck and pray, 
I guess.” 

On Saturday, March 31, the 
Purple Knights lost 7-6 to the 
No. 2 team in Division II, Lem- 
oyne College. 

Lemoyne coach Dan Shee- 
han was aware of St. Michael’s 
strengths prior to the game. 

“An awful lot of returning 
players are on both sides of the 
ball, and coach Kingsbury has 
the boys playing a quality style 
of lacrosse right now,” Sheehan 
said. 

Sheehan also was focused 
on preventing Donnally from 
taking over the game: 

“He’s a kid that can put the 
ball in the back of the net, that’s 
for sure,” Sheehan said. “We’re 
going to do our best to play good 
team defense and not allow. one 
guy to beat us.” 

Lemoyne was_ successful 
in limiting Donnally’s offense, 
holding him scoreless for the 
first time on the season. Vanzo 
carried the scoring load with 
four goals. 

After playing Merrimack 
on the road on, April 4, the Pur- 
ple Knights will play April 7 at 
Adelphi University in a playoff 
rematch from last season. 

Adelphi coach Gordon Pur- 
die, whose team defeated the 
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Junior Pete Donnally calls for a pass against Bentley University on the Duffy Turf Field on March 27. 


Purple Knights in the NE-10 
semifinals last season, is confi- 
dent that his team will be ready 
on Saturday. 

“TDonnally’s] improved 
with his stats this year and I think 
we’ve got some good matchups 
planned for that game,” Purdie 
said. “It’s probably going to be 
a low-scoring game and both 
teams have got to come to play.” 

Purdie pointed to Adelphi 


goalie Eric Janssen, who was a 
second team All-American se- 
lection last season, as a player to 
watch. 

Donnally was less diplo- 
matic about his feelings towards 
Adelphi. 

“We don’t like them at all,” 
Donnally said. “We even have 
signs in our locker room that say 
‘Beat Adelphi.” 

His disdain for Adelphi goes 


beyond the playing field. 

“A Long Island team that 
gets all this money and scholar- 
ships, they look down on us,” 
Donnally said. “Every day in 
practice something is said about 
Adelphi.” 

The Knights will return 
home to the Duffy Turf Field on 
Wednesday, April 11, fora 4 p.m. 
matchup against Franklin Pierce 
University. 


